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THE NEW PATRIOTIC IMPULSE. 


A great deal has been said, during the past 
year, about the rekindling of American patriot- 
ism that has resulted from the war with Spain 
and its sequela. We are once more a united 
people, and we stand together in the defence of 
the national honor, and new glories have been 
won for the American flag, and we have taken 
our proper place among the great powers, and 
our manifest destiny has again declared itself 
in the impressive deeds by which the triumph of 
our arms has been accomplished. The 
have been rung upon all the familiar phrases 
of political oratory, gold and pinchbeck alike, 
and flamboyant boastings from every quarter 
of the land have convinced men only too wil- 
ling to be persuaded that our feet were indeed 
planted upon “ glory-crowned heights.” The 
emotions to which explosive vent has been given 
are, no doubt, sincere enough to deserve a cer- 
tain measure of respect, even from those who 
know how hollow in reality the most resonant 
phrases may be, and how recklessly the political 
rhetorician will indulge in sentiments to which 
the whole tenor of his career gives the lie. But 
thinking men have never been content, in 
America or elsewhere, to accept at their face 
value the counters of the politician. As was 
recently said in “ The Nation,” “ in the case of 
such men, the proposed sentiments of human- 
ity and morality really count for nothing at all. 
They regard them merely as mouth-filling 
phrases, which sound well and please their con- 
stituents ; and never dream that they will one 
day return to plague them, or that anybody 
will think of holding them to their own pro- 
fessions.” And whether such sentiments come 
from some high official like the war-lord of 
Albany, or from the most servile henchman of 
a political party having at bottom no nobler 
motive than party advantage and no higher aim 
than plunder, their ring is false, and will de- 
ceive only those who wish to be deceived, 

The new patriotic impulse to which we here 
wish to call attention finds no illustrations in 
the noisy plaudits of those who din daily into 
our ears the catchwords of duty and destiny — 
the duty of advancing civilization by fire and 
sword, the destiny which may only be asserted 
by denying to alien peoples the’ fundamental 
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ing to us that our true duties lie close at hand, 
and that the national destinies wrought out for 
us by Washington and Jefferson and Lincoln 
are absolutely incompatible with our new- 
fangled dreams of empire. And because this 
voice, which is no other than the voice of the 
national conscience, has not breathed out its 
protest unheeded, but has found so many fear- 
less spokosmen, filled with passion for the ideals 
that all true Americans have cherished hitherto, 
and thrilling with indignation at the present 
desecration of those ideals, it has seemed to us 
that this new manifestation of the spirit of the 
finer patriotism is a most noteworthy phenom- 
enon, not to be paralleled more than two or 
three times in the whole course of our history. 
In behalf of this protest against the abandon- 
ment of the principles by which our moral 
stature as a nation has hitherto been deter- 
mined, there has been enlisted, in the words of 
ex-Ciovernor George 5. Boutwell, * an array of 
names such as has not been brought together 
in support of a common cause since the signing 
of the Declaration of Independence.” So many 
are these names, and so great is their influence 
as leaders of both thought and action, that we 
shall not attempt the invidious task of singling 
out a few for special mention. A score or more 
of them will oceur at once to the mind of any 














struggle to preserve for this nation the ideals 
upon which its true grandeur has been based 
— whether our ship of state reach its haven or 
suffer shipwreck — the honor of these men is 
secure. They have fought the good fight, and 
history will set them high among the heroes of 
our race. In a certain sense, the judgment of 
history is already pronounced. What history 
says of any age is determined largely by what 
the most forceful minds of that age have said 
of its issues. The men who are to-day speak- 
ing to us with the authority of experience and 
ripened political wisdom are the men to whom 
the historian of the future will turn for light, 
just as we now turn for light upon the history 
of our Revolutionary struggle to the living 
words of Burke and Chatham, of Washington 
and Jefferson. 

These considerations bring us to the more 
special subject of the present discussion. We 
Americans have a great wealth of political lit- 
erature, for our bent toward the discussion of 
problems of statecraft is as marked as was that 
of the Athenians. Mauch of this literature is 
mere volubility, and whatever heat it once had 
has long since become dissipated. But the best 
of this literature is still a living force, for it 
deals with the most vital features of our polity, 


and its interest remains perennial. When we 


well-informed reader, and every fair critic must | 
admit that they represent an overwhelmning | 


preponderance of the intelligence and morality 
of our fellow-citizens. 

The attempt of a time-serving press to attach 
to these names the stigma of treason is one that 
falls with the weight of its own absurdity. This 
position is exactly that of Chatham and Burke 
in opposing another war of subjugation over a 
hundred years ago. It is for the courage of 
their attitude in resisting a perverse and short- 
sighted colonial policy that those men are held 
in the highest honor by Englishmen and Amer- 
ieans alike. The verdict of history metes out 
even justice to the men who in any age with- 
stand the outbursts of popular folly ; and who 
ean doubt that, in our own present case, when 
“the tumult and the shouting dies,” the lead- 
ers who now, at no small cost of temporary 
popularity, stand for the principles of the 
Fathers of our Government, and speak for 
“the mighty hopes that make us men” in a 
sense unknown to European history, will be 
adjudged by no remote posterity to have won 
for themselves a crown of exceeding great 


survey the cherished masterpieces of our polit- 
ieal writing — its eloquent oratory and its calm 
intellectual appeal — we find that they centre 


_ about two great themes the struggle for 





independence and a national union, and the 
struggle to preserve that union and make it 
stand for freedom in the largest meaning, for 
the equality of all men in the sight of the law. 
It is this latter aspect of the secular conflict 
which now again confronts us, and the cause 
at issue makes upon us a demand no less im- 
perious than the demand that was made upon 
an earlier generation by the harsh pretensions 
of the English crown, and upon a later one by 
the arrogant pretensions of the slave-owning 
oligarchy. He must be blind indeed who does 
not see that the same essential principles are 
now again at stake, and that the outcome of the 
present deplorable situation is fraught with the 
same enormous possibilities for good or for evil. 

In this serious condition of affairs, our writers 
have not been found wanting, and it is with the 
deepest satisfaction that we call attention to 
the way in which they have risen to the high 
occasion offered them. There is growing up 
about the present subject of contention a mass 
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of literature which is conceived in accordance 
with the noblest traditions of American thought. 
Even in mere bulk it is already almost com- 
parable with the literature inspired by oppo- 
sition to the institution of slavery, and in quality 
it is no whit inferior, either in its impassioned 
earnestness or in its deep resolve to maintain 
to the death those standards of justice and 
human right that so many seem now to be 
weakly forsaking. The thought which infuses 
all this writing is indeed that which 


‘** Bade our fathers’ souls to live, 
And bids the dying century bloom anew.”’ 


It is the thought of men too sturdy in their 
Americanism to be swept away from their 
moorings by the gusts of partisan folly, and too 
sure that they are right to be influenced by any 
array of hostile numbers. It is the thought 
of men each one of whom would be content to 
stand with serene conscience an Athanasius 
contra mundum, each one of whom would re- 
echo the “ Ultima Verba” of Victor Hugo, 


** Sans cherchera savoir et sans considérer 
Si quelqu’un a plié qu’on aurait cra plus ferme, 
Et si plusieurs s’en vont qui devraient demeurer.”’ 


The defenders of our latter-day imperialism 
have not yet come to understand the temper 
of this opposition to their reckless course. 
They treat it as a difference of opinion, but it 
is nothing of the sort. Men may have opinions 
about such matters as the tariff and the cur- 
rency, but the proposition to cast aside the 
doctrines of the Constitution and the Declara- 
tion, the counsels of Washington and Lincoln, 
the sanctions of free government that have been 
inculeated upon Americans from their earliest 
childhood — this proposition runs counter to 
the most sacred convictions of all men to whom 
Americanism is more than an empty name. 
Let us enumerate a few —a very few — of 
the writings that have responded to this wild 
onslaught upon the principles that make the 
American name dear to us. There are the 
lectures and addresses contained in President 
Jordan’s “Imperial Democracy,” a volume 
which is a complete arsenal of fact and argu- 
ment. There are such papers as “The Present 
Crisis,” by Edwin D. Mead; “Our Nation’s 
Peril,” by Dr. Lewis G. Janes ; “ Imperialism, 
and the Tracks of Our Forefathers,” by Mr. 
Charles Francis Adams; “ England in 1776: 
America in 1899,” by Mr. William M. Salter ; 
and “The Conquest of the United States by 
Spain,” by Professor William G. Sumner. 
ere are such speeches as that of Senator 
Hoar in Congress, of Mr. Carl Schurz before 
the University of Chicago, of Professor Charles 











Eliot Norton at the Ashfield Dinner. There 
are such fugitive writings as the “Open Let- 
ter” from ex-Senator Henderson, and “The 
Philippine Piracy,” by Professor William 
James. There are innumerable other contri- 
butions to this literature of protest and warn- 
ing, offered by such men as President Eliot, 
Professor von Holst, Bishop Henry C. Potter, 
Bishop John L. Spaulding, Professor Felix 
Adler, and the Rev. Henry Van Dyke. Now, 
of all this literature it is not enough to say 
that it cannot be ignored. Much of it is so 
admirable in form, besides being suffused with 
the lasting qualities of fine intelligence and 
exalted emotion, that it is sure of preserva- 
tion among the most noteworthy examples of 
American patriotic eloquence. The future 
student and compiler of such literature will be 
justified in placing Senator Hoar’s speech of 
last February beside Webster’s reply to Hayne, 
and Professor Sumner’s Phi Beta Kappa ad- 
dress beside the finest efforts of his great name- 
sake. One reads these masterly productions 
with the same glow of feeling that is inspired 
by the traditional models of our eloquence, and 
the youth of the future will take from them the 
same contagion of enthusiasm which our gene- 
ration has caught from their old-time pro- 
totypes. Their present value is that they 
strengthen our faith in the potency of our 
cherished ideals, and bid us take heart for our 
country however dark the present outlook. 
What to the faint-hearted may seem one sweep- 
ing dégringolade of principles and institutions 
cannot, after all, be a reality as long as such 
voices as these are raised to recall us to the old 
paths of national virtue and sobriety. “ This 
spasm of folly and delusion also, in my judg- 
ment, will surely pass by,” are among the 
closing words of Senator Hoar’s memorable 
speech. And what true American should not 
be proud to echo the words that follow: 
“ Whether it passes by or not, I thank God 
I have done my duty, and that I have adhered 
to the great doctrines of righteousness and 
freedom, which I learned from my fathers, 
and in whose service my life has been spent.” 

Such a literature as this makes us almost 
glad that the occasion for it has arisen. The 
awakening from our fancied security has been 
rude, and the perils to which we are exposed 
have become imminent; but we now know, at 
least, that the voices that were raised in past 
crises of our national life have found worthy 
successors, and that the torch has been handed 
on still aflame. The poets, indeed, we sadly 
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miss, for we know with what prophetic fire our 
Whittier, were he now alive, would arouse our 
sluggish conscience, and our Lowell scourge 
with the scorpion whip of his indignation the 
traducers of our national character. But the 
words of the poets have this advantage over 
all common words, that they apply to other 
times and places than those by which they are 
immediately occasioned, and neither “ Ichabod” 
nor the “ Biglow Papers” could in reality be 
bettered for our present needs. What, in fact, 
could a Lowell now say that would be more 
exactly to the point than these familiar stanzas, 
and the note by which they are supplemented : 
“ We were gittin’ on nicely up here to our village, 
With good old idees o’ wut’s right an’ wat aint, 
We kind o’ thought Christ went agin war an’ pillage, 
An’ thet eppyletts worn’t the best mark of a saint ; 
t John P. 
Robinson he 
Sez this kind o’ thing 's an exploded idee. 
“ The side of our country must ollers be took, 
An’ President Polk, you know, he is our country. 
An’ the angel that writes all our sins in a book 
Puts the debit to him, and to us the per contry ; 
And Johan P. 


Robinson he 
Sez this is his view o’ the thing to a T."’ 
“Our country is bounded on the north and the south, 


breadth, she ceases to be our mother, and chooses to be 
looked upon quasi noverca. That is a hard choice when 


became a aon tends in 1805, and deme 
with Lachmann the honor of having made Germany 
acquainted with the poets of the first golden age of 
German literature. Although professor of German, 
his lectures on Spenser and Shakespeare and his crit- 
ical work in Middle English show him to have been 
well informed in both English literature and English 
philology. His students were so eager to learn En- 
glish that they did not object to meet their professor 
as early as six o'clock in the morning. 

The next important German scholar of English 
was W. A. von Schlegel, whose translation of 
Shakespeare is one of the best in any language. 
Since his day, neither the German Goethe nor 
Schiller heads the long list of dramatists whose 
works constitute the repertoire of the royal theatres 


_ of Germany, but the English Shakespeare. Schie- 


gel’s epoch-making lectures on dramatic art, which 
brought him a call to the newly founded university 


| of Bonn, were directly translated into English, and 
were made by Coleridge, sometime student of 
_ Goettingen, the basis of a new Shakespearian criti- 


cism. From the time of Schlegel to 1872, which may 
be considered the beginning of the present import- 


_ ant period of the study of English in Germany, 


most of the professors who worked particularly 
with literature gave their time to Shakespeare. 


| The first of this long list of critics is Huber, well 


our earthly love of country calls upon us to tread one | 


path and our duty points us to another. We must make 
as noble and becoming an election as did Penelope be- 
tween Icarius and Ulysses. Veiling our faces, we must 
take silently the hand of Duty to follow her.” 


THE STUDY OF ENGLISH IN 
GERMANY. 

Germany has dene more to promote the critical 
study of English than the whole Anglo-Saxon race 
besides. Hanover, by reason of her political rela- 
tions with England, and of the rich literary gifts 
that Goettingen received from London, made the 
start. The first German professor to take an 
interest in English was Hofrath Reuss, the Goettin- 
gen University librarian, who in 1770 published a 
book on the living writers of the British Isles and 


; | known as author of “ English Universities.” In 
on the east and the west, by Justice, and when she over. | 
steps that invisible boundary-line by so much as a hair’s- | 414 in the forties he delivered in Berlin, to which 


the thirties he lectured in Marburg on Shakespeare; 


University he had been called, the first course of 
German lectures ever delivered on Chaucer. Near 
the close of the first half of this century there 


_ appeared Gervinus’s great work on Shakespeare, a 


work which first applied the methods that character- 
ize German critical contributions to English litera- 
ture. Other names worthy of mention here are 
Hattner, Herrig, Keller, Vischer, Rapp, Wolf, Ulrici, 


_ and Flathe, all of whom gave more attention to 
_ Shakespeare than to any other English author. 


America. Somewhat later Boutewek, a Goettingen | 


professor of philosophy, wrote a work on Middle 
and Modern English literature. But greater than 
the influence of these two professors was that of 
the celebrated scholar C. Heyne, perhaps the most 
distinguished philologist of his day. His influence, 
however, was not direct, but indirect. He pre- 
pared the way by applying the methods which have 


made modern philology so important a factor in uni- | 


versity work. Heyne’s successor was Benecke, who | works are indispensable to-day, Dr. Heyne, pro- 


The father of German as well as of English 
philology was Jacob Grimm. His grammar, which 
appeared in 1819, may be regarded as one of the 
greatest contributions to modern philology. Al- 
though the first important contribution to Teutonic 
philology, its fourth volume, * Teutonic Syntax,” 
remains to-day the only comprehensive work on 
the subject, and will hold its place until the appear- 
ance of Roethe’s new edition of the same and the 
completion of Wilmann’s German grammar. Pro- 
fessor Schmid of Jena studied Grimm's grammar 
five years, and then published, in 1832, the “ Old 
English Laws.’ The long list of professors who 
based their investigations on the results of Grimm 
worked with Old English in general and « Béowalf” 
in particular. The most important of this list are 
Leo and Ettmueller, well known to scholars of Ea- 
glish philology. Somewhat later, we have Grein, 
Muellenhoff, Delius, Maetzner, Koch, and Heyne. 
Of these six celebrated philologists, all of whose 
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fessor of Teutonic philology at Gottingen, is the 
only one living. His valuable text-books in several 
of the Teutonic languages have made him as famil- 
iar to the American and English student of modern 
philology as he is to the German student. 

Until 1872, English literature and English phi- 
lology were separate. A professor gave his time 
either to the one or the other. It would be difficult 
to find a man who made valuable contributions to 
both. Then, too, English philology and literature 
were combined either with Teutonic philology and 
literature or with Romance philology and literature. 
In 1872 Strassburg was opened and the first chair 
of English was endowed. The other larger uni- 
versities followed, and to-day nearly all the German 
academic institutions have chairs of English. In 
1873 Ten Brink was called from Marburg to 
Strassburg, where he filled the chair of English 
until his death, five years ago. Ten Brink and 
his great contemporary Zupitza (who began as 
classical philologist and “Germanist.” and held 
the chair of English in Berlin from 1876 to 1895, 
the year of his death) did more to advance the 
study of English than any other German scholars. 
Many well-known philologists in Germany, as well 
as in England and America, owe the inspiration 
they received to these two men. Ten Brink did 
the Anglo-Saxon race a great service by his import- 
ant contributions to English criticism, and Zupitza 
will be remembered as one of the great scholars in 
Old and Middle English. Zupitza was the first 
German to assist the Early English Text Society. 
Important contemporaries of these two men were 
Barnay, Elze, Mall, and Schipper. 

The past decade marks a great period in the 
German study of English. German scholars are 
applying to English, more assiduously than ever, 
the methods that have made German what it is. 
The men who are doing the English work to-day 
are Wuelker and Sievers of Leipsic, Brandl of 
Berlin, Schipper of Vienna, Morsbach of Goettin- 
gen, Koeppel of Strassburg, Trautmann of Bonn, 
Koelbing of Breslau, Sarrazin of Kiel, and Vietor 
of Marburg. Of these scholars, Sievers and Mors- 
bach are the greatest philologists. The former's 
Old English grammar and the latter's Middle 
English grammar, have revolutionized the study of 
the first two periods of English philology. Trautmann 
and Vietor are particularly known because of their 
work in phonetics. Sarrazin, Koeppel, and Brandl 
have made very important contributions to English 
criticism. Schipper is the greatest authority on 
English metre. Wuelker as editor of “ Anglia” 
and Koelbing as editor of “Englische Studien” 
have worked in both English philology and English 
literature. 

Both England and America learned from Ger- 
many how to study scientifically their mother 
tongue, and it is a pleasing fact that Germany is 
making such rapid progress in her investigations 
in the greatest of modern languages and richest 
of modern literatures. E. I. ANTRIM. 





Che Hew Books. 





MEMOIRS OF AN AMERICAN CITIZEN.* 


The name of John Murray Forbes is not so 
familiar to his countrymen at large as it ought 
to be, or as it would be had his great public 
services been coupled with official position. 
The part played by Mr. Forbes in public affairs, 
especially during the period of the Civil War, 
was an important and effective one; but he 
never held, nor sought, political office. What 
he did for his country he did as a private citi- 
zen, and in the most private way possible ; his 
maxim being, ‘* Never mind who does it or gets 
the credit for it, so long as the thing is done.” 
Political ambition can hardly, in a republic, 
be accounted an alloy in the motives that impel 
a man to serve his country; but it is, never- 
theless, always refreshing to meet the rarer, or 
at least seemingly rarer, brand of patriotism 
that neither voter nor tax-payer is ever ex- 
pected to requite or pay for. 

It was as a pioneer and manager of Western 
or Middle- Western railroads that Mr. Forbes 
was best known to the American public. He 
was one of the founders of each of those great 
lines, the Michigan Central and the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy. Of the latter company 
he was president from 1878 to 1881, and he 
was one of its directors from 1857 until his 
death, in October, 1898. The earlier years of 
Mr. Forbes’s business career were spent in 
China. In 1837 he returned finally to America, 
and established himself at Boston as a mer- 
chant in the China trade. In view of his sub- 
sequent field of commercial operations, a letter 
of his (1836) as to railway investments is 
amusing. 

«“ The principal object of the present is to request 

that you will by no means invest any funds of mine in 
railway stocks, and to advise you to keep clear of them. 
I have good reasons to believe, from all I can learn of 
the English railways, that ours will prove a failure after 
the first few years; the wear and tear proves ruinous. 
At any rate, keep clear of them.” 
Ten years later we find Mr. Forbes embarking 
cautiously on his first railway venture — the 
purchase, with several copartners, among them 
Erastus Corning, from the State of Michigan 
of its quarter-built road (the germ of the future 
Michigan Central) at seventy-five cents on the 
dollar. Writing in 1884 of these early opera- 
tions, Mr. Forbes says: 


* LETTERS AND RECOLLECTIONS or Joun Murray Forses. 
Edited by his daughter, Sarah F. Hughes, In two volumes, 
with portraits. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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« Like a young bear, with all my troubles before me, 
I had plunged into the railroad vortex, and on June 11, 
1847, I find by my letter-books that I was at Milwau- 
kee with the other Michigan Central directors, we 
having decided to take our road round to Chicago, 
instead of trusting to New Buffalo and water carriage 
on the lake for our Western outlet. It was on this trip 
that W. B. Ogden drove us about Chicago and tried to 
coax us into rapid action by offering us land in that city, 
for which he was the selling agent, at low prices. The 
land below the harbor on the lake was then a sand-drift 
and might have been bought very low, but the cheapest 
purchases would have been the wet prairie lands within 
a mile of the hotel where we stopped, which were offered 
us at $1.25 per acre. Sheltered by our absurd preju- 
dices against land, we were proof against Ogden's 
seductions, and I do not think any of us ever bought a 
foot of land in Chicago for ourselves while the road was 
in course of construction. My hotel bill of 3125 would 
have bought 100 acres, now worth $8,000,000 to 
$12,000,000.” 

In 1852 Mr Forbes, still busy with the 
Michigan Central, and also with the small 
roads forming the embryo of the future Chi- 
cago, Burlington and Quincy, had undertaken 
the “very trying enterprise of building the 
Hannibal and St. Joseph road, to connect the 
Mississippi and Missouri rivers.”’ Possibly too 
intent, up to 1856, on the management of the 
Michigan Central (the presidency of which he 
resigned in 1857), Mr. Forbes does not seem 
to have foreseen the impending financial crash 
of 1857, largely due to the overbuilding of 
Western railroads. About the middle of Sep- 
tember the storm struck Boston, as may be 
gathered from Mr. Forbes’s letter to a foreign 
correspondent, September 28, 1857. 

“ We are in such a crisis here as only those who went 
through 1837 can conceive of. . . . New York Central 
has run down from 87 to 55, and Michigan Central 
from 95 to 45, while the weaker concerns are clear out 
of sight — Erie 10, Southern Michigan 10-15. Having 
taken in sail, not expecting a storm, but out of pure 
laziness, I am very easy unless other people swamp me.” 

In the following month Mr. Forbes went to 
London and secured a loan, on onerous terms, 
of two million dollars to fend off the threatened 
bankruptcy of the Michigan Central. His own 
view of the policy which had gotten the road 
in straits was as follows: 


“Somehow the directors had taken the view that the 
high rates for money in the streets were only tempo- 
rary; and so for the needful construction and other 
outlays they had allowed the company to incur a heavy 
floating debt instead of selling stock and bonds to meet 
their outlays.” 





The Michigan Central shortly afterward | 


passed into New York hands, and Mr. Forbes 
sold out his interest therein at a very moderate 
profit, his real gain being that fund of ex- 
perience which was to prove so valuable to the 


[Oct. 16, 


and Quincey road. As a manager of great 
business enterprises, Mr. Forbes was well char- 
acterized by a former partner in China. 


«“ He never seemed to me a man of acquisitiveness, 
but very distinctly one of constructiveness. His wealth 
was only an incident. I have seen many occasions when 
much more money might have been made by him in 
some business transaction but for this dominant passion 
for building up things. The good, also, which he an- 
ticipated for workmen and settlers through opening up 
the country always weighed much with him.” 


Mr. Forbes’s absorbing interest in politics 
began and grew with the slavery controversy. 
Prior to 1850 he was a Whig. But in that 
year Webster's Fugitive Slave Law speech 
gave a sharp turn to the current of his political 
thought, and he gave up his old party, becom- 
ing a Republican, or “ Free-Soiler,” with abo- 
litionist leanings, which, with the progress of 
the war, took shape in his ardent and effective 
advocacy of the emancipation measure. In 
1859 he entertained over night at his Milton 
home a notable visitor — none other than John 
Brown of Ossawattomie, already under the ban 
of the law and of a large and violent section of 
opinion. Mr. Forbes’s account of his guest is 
interesting. 


“Captain Brown was a grim, farmer-like looking 
man with a long gray beard and glittering gray-blue 
eyes which seemed to me to have a little touch of 
insanity in them. I did all I could to draw the old 
man out and make him talk, first politics and then 
about his adventures in Kansas. He repelled, almost 
with scorn, my suggestion that firmness at the ballot- 
box by the North and West might avert the storm; and 
said it had passed the stage of ballots, and that nothing 
but bullets would settle it now. . . . Leading him back 
into Kansas by asking him about the battle of Ossawat- 
tomie, he replied, in his jerky way of throwing out his 
words, ‘ That wasn’t any battle! ’twas all on one side’; 
and then he told me that on that day he had been roused 
by having his son killed by the Missouri border ruffians, 
and another son dragged at their horses’ heels all day 
in the sun, until he was nearly frantic; he had raised a 
small force (I think only thirty) to watch the invaders, 
and perhaps get a chance to strike a blow at them. 
Waiting on the edge of a large swamp, through which 
he could at any time retreat, he saw the enemy coming 
along careless and confident. ‘How many, Captain 
Brown?’ ‘Wal, they said there was 270 of them.’ 
When they were at close range his little band poured 
in a volley, and they completely lost their heads, while 
he repeated the attack. At last they realized how 
small the Free-Soil force was and made a serious at- 
tempt to attack it, and then Captain Brown just seuttled 
off through the swamp without much or any loss. ‘ How 
many did you kill?’ we asked. ‘Wal, they said we 
hurt seventy of ’em.’ . . . The Captain had to go to 
town by the earliest train. . . . When our parlor girl 


| got up early to open the house, she was startled by 
| finding the grim old soldier sitting bolt upright in the 
| front entry, fast asleep; and when her light awoke him 
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he sprang up and put his hand into his breast-pocket, 
where I have no doubt his habit of danger led him to 
carry & revolver.” 


Some six months later came John Brown's 
capture at Harper's Ferry and its tragic sequel. 

As a presidential Elector-at-large, Mr. 
Forbes signed the certificate of his State’s 
election of Lincoln in 1861. What he then 
thought of the successful candidate appears 
in a letter to Mr. Senior. 

“From such of them [Lincoln’s speeches] as I have 
read, I get the idea that he is an earnest, rough, quick- 
witted man,— persistent and determined, half educated, 
but self-reliant and self-taught. . . . Those who know 
him assure me that he is honest and straight-forward 
and owned by no clique of hackneyed politicians.” 


How late it was before Lincoln’s greatness was 
really recognized even by those who thought 
and acted with him politically, we know; and 
let us turn here, as to an interesting freak of 
contemporary opinion, to an extract from a 
letter (1862) from Mr. W. P. Fessenden to 
Mr. Forbes, which now reads, in the light of 
the easy wisdom that comes after the event, 
almost like a sort of blasphemy. 

“You cannot change the President's character or 
conduct, unfortunately; he remained long enough at 
Springfield, surrounded by toadies and office-seekers, to 
persuade himself that he was specially chosen by the 
Almighty for this great crisis, and well-chosen. This 
conceit has not yet beew beaten out of him, and until it 
is, no human wisdom can be of much avail.” 


An interesting opinion of Lincoln and his 
policy is found in a letter to Mr. Forbes (1883) 


of the former Assistant Secretary of the Navy, 
G. V. Fox. 


“His playing with ‘peace negotiations’ in 1864 was 
a repetition of that profound and secretive policy which 
marked his course with regard to Fort Sumter in 1861. 
Many of the leaders, even those close to him, thought 
him to be a ‘simple-minded man.’ He was the deepest, 
the closest, the cutest, and the most ambitious man 
American politics has produced.” 


While Mr. Forbes seems not to have quite 
appreciated or done justice to Mr. Lincoln's 
character and abilities, he nevertheless worked 
hard for his reélection in 1864 ; and apropos 
of this fact a characteristic anecdote, contrib- 
uted by Mr. Edward Atkinson, may be given. 

“At Mr. Forbes’s instance a meeting was called for 
the purpose of raising money for the second Lincoln 
campaign. It was held in a large side office, of which 
had the control. Some fifteen or twenty men came 
mm. After the hour had been reached, Mr. Forbes sug- 
gested to me to lock the door, and we looked around 
the meeting. He said, ‘ How much is this meeting good 
for?’ I replied, ‘About twenty thousand dollars.’ 
‘Well,’ said he, ‘don’t unlock the door until we have 
get it.’ The matter was discussed, and in his usual 
manner he led off with a large subseription, and before 
we unlocked the door we had twenty-three thousand 








dollars. He always led on any line that he thought 
others should follow.” 

It is impossible to specify fully here the 
many good works done by Mr. Forbes for the 
cause he had so deeply at heart during the war. 
Head, hand, and purse, he was always at the 
service of his country. He was Governor 
Andrew’s unofficial right-hand man and confi- 
dential adviser, taking for a time full charge 
of the work of moving, feeding, and clothing 
the State troops. He was active in organizing 
the Sanitary Commission, and in enlisting the 
colored troops — a measure which he strongly 
urged upon the Government as the logical and 
expedient sequel of emancipation. He wrote 
and inspired leaders in the press, and was 
tireless in the work of disseminating right 
views of the cause and the aims of the North, 
both at home and abroad. He was in close 
touch and constant correspondence with the 
heads of the departments at Washington, who 
sought his advice chiefly in matters of shipping 
and finance. It is hardly too much to say that 
he was for a time virtually an unofficial or ad- 
visory member of Mr. Lincoln’s cabinet. His 
philosophy of the war was, as may be gathered 
from a letter to Mr. Lincoln in 1863, that it 
was fundamentally a struggle, a phase of the 
historic and enduring struggle, between aris- 
tocracy (or, better, oligarchy) and democracy, 
the originators and natural supporters of seces- 
sion, the planting aristocracy and its economic 
parasites, numbering in the insurgent States 
about 28,000 persons, out of a total of 5,000,000 
persons. Said Mr. Forbes: 

“The next great want is to get the public mind of 
the North, and of such part of the South as you can 
reach, right upon the true issue of the existing struggle. 
. . . Our friends abroad see it. John Bright and his 
glorious band of English republicans see that we are 
fighting for democracy: or (to get rid of the technical 
name) for liberal institutions. . . . Our enemies, too, 
see it in the same light. The aristocrats and the despots 
of the Old World see that our quarrel is that of the 
people against an aristocracy. . . . My suggestion, 
then, is that you should seize an early opportunity to 
teach your great audience of plain people that the war is 
not the North against the South, but the people against 
the aristocrats. . . . Let the people North and South 
see this line clearly defined between the people and the 
aristocrats, and the war will be over.” 


In 1863 Mr. Forbes was sent by the Federal 
Government to England with instructions to 
block (through private negotiations) the pro- 
gress or change the destination of the cruisers 
then notoriously building in English shipyards 
for the use of the Confederacy. Credits to the 
amount of £1,000,000 sterling were placed at 
his disposal, and these he was to use largely at 
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his own discretion. Mr. Forbes failed, as we to their biographical interest. The light they 


know, to purchase or to secure a lien upon the | occasionally shed on the characters of public 


cruisers, according to his specific mandate ; but 
that his representations to prominent English- 
men that the sailing of the rams (as Mr. Adams 
put it) “meant war” between the United States 
and England eventually went far in accomplish- 
ing the main end aimed at, there is good evi- 
dence. While in England Mr. Forbes, it ap- 
pears, wrote a private letter to Mr. Rathbone, 
a leading Liverpool merchant and member of 
Parliament, explicitly stating that if the Laird 
rams sailed war would ensue. What followed 
is related by Mr. Rathbone in a letter of 1898. 

“IT went straight up to London, saw Mr. Thomas 
Baring, Mr. Cobden, Mr. Forster, and others at a break- 
fast for the purpose at Mr. Baring’s. They realized 
at once the danger of the crisis, and urged me to see 
Lord Palmerston. I was perfectly astonished at the 
ignorance of our statesmen generally, and of Lord 
Palmerston in particular, as to the inevitable effect a 
maritime war would have on a commerce like ours. . . . 
I was able to meet all Lord Palmerston’s remarks and 
suggestions from information that had come to my 
knowledge as a shipowner and a very close student of 
laws bearing upon the state of our mercantile marine. 
. » « He said he quite realized the importance of the 
facts I had laid before him, and listened with very 
great patience; and when I had concluded, asked me 
whether there were any other points which I wished to 
suggest. I said I thought I had laid before him suf- 
ficient to show that the sailing of the ‘rams’ meant war 
with America and the destruction of our mercantile 
marine. Three days afterwards the ‘ rams’ were stopped, 
and purchased by the government. . . . And I have 
always believed that the Messrs. Forbes’s letters and 
Mr. John Forbes’s previous exertions in favor of peace 
prevented a war between the two countries.” 

Acknowledging Mr. Forbes’s services, after 
the termination of his mission to England, 
Secretary Welles wrote : 

“Generously refusing all compensation for your per- 
sonal services, you in a great emergency promptly, and 
with much inconvenience to yourselves,* entered with 
alacrity upon the mission confided to you, and the de- 
partment has reason to be satisfied with the intelligent 
and judicious manner in which its duties were dis- 
charged.” 

The foregoing quotations may perhaps serve 
to measurably justify the length at which Mr. 
Forbes’s career is set forth in the two well- 
made and impeccably printed volumes from 
which they are taken. As to the origin and 
elements of the volumes, a word must now be 
said. They consist largely, as the title implies, 
of Mr. Forbes’s correspondence with public 
men on public questions at a very critical 


period of the nation’s history. They thus pos- | 
sess an interest apart from and perhaps superior | 


* Mr. W. H. Aspinwall was Mr. Forbes’s able and patriotic 
colleague in the English mission. 





men of the day, and especially on the opinions 
that public men of the day had of each other’s 
characters, is decidedly useful. The autobio- 
graphical element of the work has been culled 
by the editor, Mr. Forbes’s daughter and the 
custodian of his papers, from “a couple of vol- 
umes of reminiscences of his life’ composed 
twelve years ago. The editor, who has done 
her work throughout in a workmanlike and 
tactful way, supplies a graceful and touching 
introductory chapter on her father’s habits and 
characteristics. “1 publish these things,” she 
adds at the close of the preface, * as the record 
of an American citizen who, keeping himself 
in the background, never stinted work, or 
money, or service of any sort, for the country 
he loved so well.” The impression to be gained 
from these volumes of the sterling character of 
this genial and public-spirited citizen forms a 
valuable acquisition for any man. “ He was,” 
as his friend Emerson said of him, * an Ameri- 
can to be proud of.” E. G. J. 





AN ORIGINAL ENGLISH GRAMMAR.* 


Dr. Oram Lyte’s “ Advanced Grammar and 
Composition” ought to please the class of teach- 
ers that like to find in an English grammar a 
little of everything. Those that get tired of 
teaching one thing at a time, and want vari- 
ety, will certainly not be disappointed in this 
book. Here are principles of grammar, of rhet- 
orice, of composition, including “ Letter Writ- 
ing, Narratives, Biographical and Historical 
Sketches, Descriptions, Essays, Debates, Busi- 
ness Papers, ete.” (see Preface), Etymology, 
History of the English Language, False Syn- 
tax, Punctuation, Use of Capitals, Rules of 
Spelling, Analysis, Language Tables, Figures 
of Speech, Diaries and Journals, Orations, Pre- 
fixes, Suffixes and Roots, Dialogues and Short 
Stories, Mathematical Constructions, Poetical 
Constructions, Abbreviated and Irregular Con- 
structions, Miscellaneous Subjects, Miscellane- 
ous Notes, and — no, strangely enough, there 
is nothing on Prosody. 

There ought not to be any demand for such 
a hodge-podge, except, perhaps, in the most 
remote rural districts. Teachers in search of 
“constructive work” may find excellent manuals 


* ADVANCED GRAMMAR AND Composition. By E. Oram 
Lyte, A.M., Ph.D. New York: The American Book Co. 








of composition suited to the needs of pupils of all 
grades, while the numerous editions of English | 
classics which, thanks to modern pedagogy, | 
every publisher of school-books is sending out, 
for every age and condition, will furnish any 
variety of interesting themes and material for | 
composition. 

The study of English grammar must, from 
the nature of the subject, be analytical. It is 
a study of relation, mainly of function. The 
sentence as a whole is known and understood | 
long before the pupil is able to grasp the gram- | 
matical relation of its parts; he must, there- | 
fore, proceed from the whole to its parts, and | 
this is the analytic method. In the study of | 
Latin grammar or the grammar of any foreign | 
tongue, the process is just the reverse; the | 
pupil proceeds from the parts to the whole, 
because it is easier to comprehend the part than | 
the whole, and the synthetic is, of course, the | 
right method. It is poor pedagogy that would | 

| 
| 
| 
| 


confound the two things. In the study of En- 
glish there is plenty of ** constructive work ” to 
be done outside of the grammar. 

The author is undoubtedly right when he 
says: “ The time has gone by when the study 
of English grammar is condemned by thought- 
ful teachers. . . . No other study can take its 
place.” Only, we would insist that it be gram- 
mar, and not something else in grammar cloth- 
ing. 

The grammatical part of this book proceeds 
in an orderly way as far as page 52, when it 
is interrupted by the insertion of two or three | 
pages on Letter Writing, and is again resumed 
on page 55. If the book were intended for the 
use of American schools in the Philippines, the 
following paragraph would seem to be more 
pertinent. 





| 

“How do letters get to the persons for whom they 
are intended ? Why are they put in envelopes? Why | 
must they be stamped ? What is the value of the stamp | 
placed on an envelope? Where is it put ?” 
But as the author assures us in the Preface | 
that the book «+ is intended to meet the require- | 
ments of high schools, normal schools, and | 
academies,” we suggest that some such instruc- | 
tion as this would be more to the point: | 

Always enclose a stamp except in love-letters. | 
Don't lick the corner of the stamp and stick | 
it to the sheet of paper on which you write. | 
The enlightened don’t do that. After folding | 
your letter put the stamp in loose. No person | 
accustomed to receiving letters will let it escape | 
on opening the letter. If you have only two | 
stamps and are writing to your teacher for your | 
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grades or a testimonial, don’t reserve one of 
the stamps in order to thank your teacher. That 
is unnecessary. Drop the stamp in your first 
letter, in which you may express your thanks 
in advance. The government has not yet ex- 
tended the franking privilege to teachers, and 
Boards do not furnish stamps. 

But to return to the grammar. It would be 


_ quite impossible to point out all the errors ; 
_ that would require another book. We must 


content ourselves with a few samples here and 
there. 

Under “ Verbals used as adjectives,” two 
examples will suffice : 

“2. A soldier lay dying. 3. The slate used for roof- 
ing houses is a kind of stone.” 
Under “ Verbals used as Adverbs ”’: 

“3. Hearing a noise, I looked around.” 


Comment is unnecessary. 


“271. Some clauses have only two essential parts, 
the subject and the predicate. They are called abridged 
clauses. Examples. I desire him to go. Spring having 
come, all nature is clothed in beauty. Let him go.” 


This seems to be entirely original. 


“In construing hers in ‘This book is hers,’ supply 
book. In construing yours in ‘ Yours is lost,’ ‘ This is 
yours,’ supply possession or property.” 


Old-field teachers of grammar, if there are any 


| left, will be delighted with this reversion to 


grammar in its rudimentary stage. 
One of the special features of the work to 
which attention is invited in the Preface is: 
“9. The treatment of the objective case.” 


Turning to the Objective Case (p. 149), we 
find this startling statement : 

« Nouns and pronouns that modify verbs, verbals, 
adjectives, and adverbs are called the objects of the 
words that they modify.” 

As this will be unintelligible to many readers, 
an illustration is here given from another part 
of the book : 

“Ago. ‘She died eleven years ago’; adv. (Years, 
a. 0. of ago). ‘He staid till a few minutes ago’; obj. 
of till. (Minutes, a. 0. of ago.)” 

The reader may like to know that a. o. stands 
for adverbial object. 

Returning now to p. 157, we read: 

« Rule 7. A noun or a pronoun used as the adverbial 
object of a verb, a verbal, an adjective, or an adverb, 
is in the objective case.” 

Here is another dash of originality, unintel- 
ligible, to the reviewer at least : 

“In ‘The Cretans were believed to be liars,’ the 
form of were believed is determined by the subject of 
the abridged clause. Cretans may therefore be called 
the subject of were believed, though it is not the entire 
subject.” 
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What is lacking? And where is the clause? 
Any pupil who has passed into the high school 
should know it is the predicate, rather than the 
subject, that is made complete by the infinitive 
phrase. 

Now let us turn to the author’s treatment of 
Mood, the crucial test of the grammatical ama- 
teur: 

“ Mood is a variation in the use and form of a verb 
to show the manner in which an act or state is expressed 
with reference to the person or thing represented by 
its subject.” 

This is a little disappointing after the author’s 
positive assurance of “the accuracy and sim- 
plicity of the definitions.” 

“ There are six moods: the indicative, the sudjunctive, 
the potential, the infinitive, and the participial.” 

The author evidently does not intend to be out- 
done by anybody. 

“A verb in the indicative mood is used in expressing 

a fact.” 
It would have been nearer the truth to say: A 
verb in the indicative mood is used in express- 
ing 2 falsehood ; as no sane man ever telis a 
lie in the subjunctive mood. Mood has no more 
to do with fact than with tact, not so much ; 
and whoever confounds mood with fact has not 
the faintest conception of mood. 

«“ The fact may sometimes be referred to as a doubt; 
as, ‘If Saturn is large, Jupiter is larger.” 

A logical conditional, in which there is no 
shadow of a doubt, any more than in “If he 
is breathing, he is living.” 

“A verb in the potential mood is used in expressing 
power, permission, possibility, compulsion, duty, inclin- 
ation, ora wish. Examples. ‘I can go,’ ete.” 

This will rejoice the heart of the few veterans 
who still linger on to do battle for their cher- 
ished * potential.” Mood is confounded this 
time with the meaning of the verb. Whatever 
potentiality there is lies in the meaning of can, 
with which mood has nothing todo. In “I 
doubt the truth of the statement,” doubt is ex- 
pressed, to be sure, but the mood is indicative. 
But why stop with the “ potential’? If mood 
has to do with the meaning of the verb, why 
not make other categories, and extend them 
indefinitely? For instance, we might call « I 
will go” the volential mood, “I beg you to 
go” the deferential mood, * | am sorry I went” 
the penitential mood, and so on. There would 
be no limit to this sort of thing, and it might 
serve as a useful exercise in invention, just as 
in the case of the author's participial mood, 
which, so far as we know, is entirely original. 
But granting the potentiality of can go, what 
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is there potential in wou/d go, should qo, ete.? 
For illustration, let us take three examples of 
the use of would : 


(a). He would tell, if he knew (diceret . . . sciret). 
(6). He would tell the same joke every year (nar- 
rabat). 


(c). He would not tell (nolehat dicere). 


Now any grammatical instruction that con- 
founds these three uses of would, to go no fur- 
ther, is simply pernicious, and utterly useless 
as a discipline. 

« A verb in the present tense of the imperative mood 
refers to future time; as, Charge, Chester, charge.” 
We fear that, if Chester so understood the use 
of the imperative mood, the battle was lost to 
Marmion. 

“ Sometimes the subject [of the imperative mood ] is 

in the first or the third person; as, Cursed be I that did 
so.— Shak. Come we, who love the Lord.— Watts. 
Thy kingdom come.” 
It is no secret that all these verbs are in the 
subjunctive mood. This surely must have got 
under the head of Imperative Mood by mis- 
take. What the good old Doctor W atts really 
did say was * Come ye that love the lord.” He 
used the imperative. The other is perfectly 
good English, corresponding to the Latin ren- 
iamus and the German kommen wir, but it is 
known to grammarians as the subjunctive. The 
imperative mood always has the second person 
for subject. 

“ A few intransitive verbs are sometimes used in the 

passive form, though they are not in the passive voice; 
as, ‘The melancholy days are come,’ ‘He is fallen,’ 
(666, note).” 
On referring to the note, we learn that this is 
“a French idiom.” If it be necessary to go 
outside of English to explain English grammar, 
why not call it a German idiom? Ours is a 
Germanic, not a Romance, tongue, and it is the 
regular construction in German. But this 
happens to be an English idiom, coming down 
to us from Anglo-Saxon by direct lineal de- 
scent. In another part of his book the author 
informs us gravely that ** English grammar is 
now a grammar of modern English, and not 
Latin or Greek. It is largely controlled by the 
grammar of Anglo-Saxon,” ete. This is very 
useful information, and it is true, but there is 
one English grammar that is evidently not 
* controlled ” by Anglo-Saxon. If the author’s 
knowledge of English had been under such 
control, we should not find, for one thing, in- 
cluded among Prefixes of Anglo-Saxon Origin: 
“En, em, in, im (to, into, to put into); as, 
engrave, enchant,” Romance additions to the 
Anglo-Saxon stock. 
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Under “ Miscellaneous Notes” there is dis- 
played throughout a good deal of originality. 
Only a few specimens can be given here: 

«Little. ‘ Little older’; adv. ‘A little older’; noun.” 

“Both. ‘He is both rich and lucky’; adv. (966, 
note 2).” 

This note reads: 

« The correlatives both, either, and neither are adverbs 
of emphasis, modifying the two parts of the sentence 
joined by the conjunctions that follow.” 

If the incredulous reader should demand more 
positive proof, he may find it on page 254: 

« Adverbs of emphasis are used to render other words 
more emphatic. They may modify nouns, pronouns, 
verbs, adjectives, adverbs, verbals, phrases, clauses, or 
sentences. In ‘I, too, am sick,’ J is emphasized, and 
hence modified. In ‘I am sick, too,’ sick is made em- 
phatic. In ‘I am too sick,’ too 1s an adverb of degree. 
In ‘ Both winds and waves swept it,’ both modifies winds 
and waves. Neither modifies just and kind in ‘It was 
neither just nor kind.’ Both and neither in such construe- 
tions are usually called conjunctions (966, note 2).” 
Of course, the dissenter may say: “* What dif- 
ference does it make? The average high school 
student does n’t care a straw whether neither 
is an adverb or a conjunction, and whichever 
way he learns it he will straightway forget it.” 
Teachers of English, however, inclined to op- 
timism, will insist that, if you are going to bother 
a pupil with such little things as parts of 
speech, it is best to aim at accuracy of instruc- 
tion always, whether you hit the mark or not. 

The author's treatment of “ irregular verbs” 
is, to a man of feeling, simply horrible. Dare, 
an irregular verb, Deal, a verb of the weak 
conjugation, Dig, a verb of the strong conjuga- 
tion, are all dumped together in the same pile. 
To one trained in modern methods a return to 
such a work as this would be like an attempt, in 
the eyes of a scientist, to teach modern biology 
out of Goldsmith's “* Animated Nature.” 

Here is a pretty bit of romance that has the 
flavor of antiquity to recommend it, and is en- 
tirely in harmony with its environment : 


“ Man, in Anglo-Saxon, was in the common gender; 
woman was ‘ wife-man’ or ‘ weft-man,’ that is, the man 
that weaves.” 


It is hard to kill a thing like that. Skeat’s 
Etymological Dictionary hasn't been able to 
do it in eighteen years. It seems to be en- 
dowed with the gift of immortality, and we may 
expect to hear from it again in the next crop 
of high-school commencement essays. 

The study of English has made so rapid an 
advance in the last quarter of the century that 
this book was out of date the day it came from 
the press. It is half a century behind, and its 
effect upon English scholarship must needs be 





depressing. If justification be demanded for 
taking up so much space in reviewing a book 
of this kind, the plea must lie in the fact that 
the author is Principal of the First Normal 
School of the great State of Pennsylvania, and 
late President of the National Educational 
Association which met last summer at Los 
Angeles,— the highest position in the gift of 
the teachers of the United States. It is to be 
feared, therefore, that official position may be 
expected to float this book, and there will be 
no lack of laudatory testimonials to fill its sails. 
There is one thing that may be said in praise 
of this book: it has steered clear of that fond 
device of grammaticasters, the diagram. For 
this the author has our sincere thanks. 
Epwarp A. ALLEN. 





LATE CONTRIBUTIONS TO EDUCATIONAL 
LITERATURE,.* 


Horace Mann, referring to the swelling stream 
of interest in education that marked the period of 


on Some of Life’s Ideals. By William James. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. 

Essays on THE Hicguer Epvcation. By George Trum- 
bull Ladd, Professor of Philosophy in Yale University. New 
York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 

PrincipLes AND Mernops or Teacuinc. A Manual for 
Normal Schools, Reading Cireles, and the Teachers of Ele- 
mentary, Intermediate, and High Schools. By Charles C. 
Boyer, Ph.D., Professor of Pedagogy, Keystone State Normal 
School, Kutztown, Pennsylvania. Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co, 

Tse Art or Teacutnc. By David Salmon, Principal of 
Swanseia Training College. New York: Longmans, Green, 
& Co. 

Freperick Frorse.’s Epvcation ny DrvELOPMENT. 
The Second Part of the Pedagogics of the Kindergarten. 
Translated by Josephine Jarvis, New York: D. Appleton 
& Co. 

Lerrers To A MorHER ON THE PaiLosorny OF FROEBEL, 
By Susan E. Blow, author of ‘Symbolic Education,” ete. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

SociaL Puases or Epvcatrion IN THE SCHOOL AND THE 
Home. By Samuel T. Datton, Superintendent of Schools, 
Brookline, Mass. New York: The Maemillan Co. 

PsycHoLocy ix THE Scnoot Room. By T. F. G. Dexter, 
B.A., B.Se., and A. H. Garlick, B.A. New York: Long- 
mans, Green, & Co. 

Monrtaicne. Tue Epvucation or Cuitpren, Selected, 
translated, and annotated by L. E. Rector, Ph.D. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co, 

Common SENSE IN EpvcaTion AND Tracuina. An Intro- 
duction to Practice. By E. A. Barnett. New York: Long- 
mans, Green, & Co. 

EpvucaTionat Arms AND EpvcaTionat Vatues. By Paul 
H. Hanus. New York: The Macmillan Co. 

Tue Paysicat NATURE OF THE CHILD, and How to Study 
It. By Stuart H. Rowe, Ph.D. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. 

Lire anp Remains or THe Reverenp R. H. Quick. 
Edited by F. Storr. New York: The Macmillan Co. 
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said nothing could be bazarded in affirming that 
far more had been spoken and printed, heard and 


read, on education in the country within the pre- | 


ceding twelve years than ever before, were it all 
put together since the beginning of the colonies. 
What terms of comparison could Mr. Mann, if 
now living, find for the similar manifestations of 
educational interest? The remark is prompted by 
the continuous stream of educational literature that 
flows from the press. No doubt some of this 


activity is primarily due to the action of a force | 


that now furnishes a prominent educational theme, 
that is imitation, and so is significant only indirectly ; 
but much of it springs from a deep-seated original 
interest, and reveals to us the strong current that 
is now in motion. 


Professor James's book, “ Talks to Teachers on 
Psychology,” is one of the very best of the new 
works on the subject. The psychology that forms 
the basis of the “ Talks” is but a small part of the 
psychology found in the author's great work bear- 
ing that title; but there is enough to answer the 
present purpose, presented in beautifully clear and 


simple English, and well illustrated by examples | 


drawn from the field of common observation. One 


ean hardly help feeling, as he reads, that if psychol- | 


ogy is not here shorn of its terrors for teachers, no 
other writer need hope to accomplish that task. 
One of the charms of the book is its uniform good 
sense. The writer has no respect for the pedagogical 
fashions and fads of the day because they are 
fashions and fads; nor is he under any illusion as 
to the value of his special science to teachers, but 
has sound ideas as to what its value is, and how 
much there is of it. As an example of the way 


in which he deals with some of the favorite ideas | 
of our popular educational guides, we quote from | 
his remarks on the subject of emulation among | 


pupils: 

“To veto and taboo all possible rivalry of one youth 
with another, because such rivalry may degenerate into 
greedy and selfish excess, does seem to savor somewhat 
of sentimentality, or even of fanaticism. The feeling of 
rivalry lies at the very basis of our being, all social 
improvement being largely due to it. There is a noble 
and generous kind of rivalry, as well as a spiteful and 


greedy kind; and the noble and generous form is par- | 


ticularly common in childhood. All games owe the 
zest which they bring with them to the fact that they 


are rooted in the emulous passion, yet they are the | 


chief means of training in fairness and magnanimity. 


. The wise teacher will use this instinct as he uses | 


others, reaping its advantages and appealing to it in 
such a way as to reap a maximum of benefit with a 
minimum of harm; for, after all, we must confess with 
a French critic of Rousseau’s doctrine that the deepest 
spring of action in us is the sight of action in another. 
The spectacle of effort is what awakens and sustains 
our own efforts. No runner running all alone on a 
race track will find in his own will the power of stimu- 
lation which his rivalry with other runners incites, when 
he feels them at his heels about to pass. When a 
trotting horse is ‘speeded’ a running horse must go 
beside him to keep him to the pace.” 
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| Dr. Ladd’s “ Essays on the Higher Education,” 
| republished, deal with four important subjects: 
“The Development of the American University,” 
“The Place of the Fitting School in American 
Education,” “ Education New and Old,” and “A 
Modern Liberal Education.” The views on these 
subjects of an able scholar, university professor, and 
| student of education such as Dr. Ladd is, could 
| not fail to be valuable. He finds the problem 
| of the development of the University in this country 
| to be largely the problem of securing a satis- 
| factory secondary education. This done, he says it 
will be perfectly feasible to prepare the average 
American youth, at nineteen or twenty years of age, 
for beginning a true university education. He holds 
that if secondary education is properly reformed 
and duly elevated, the youth who has well accom- 
plished it will be better fitted to enter upon a 
university education than is at present the average 
| youth at twenty-two who has just graduated from a 
| first-class American college. This view of the case, 
| which the facts certainly go a long ways toward 
sustaining, enlists the reader’s interest in the paper 
| on the Fitting School. The author’s prescription 
| consists in part of relegating most of the colleges 
and so-called universities te the secondary sphere. 





| 

| “Only those few institutions that have already 
| acquired large resources of famous men and estab- 
lished courses and equipment for the highest 
instruction, and that can hope to draw from their 
own and from other colleges a sufficient constituency 
of pupils already trained in a thorough secondary 
education, should strive to develop themselves into 
universities.” He ventures, therefore, “to assert 
that not more than half a dozen Universities should 
be developed in the entire country during the 
next generation, and that no new institutions to 
| bear that name should, on any grounds whatever, 





| be founded.” This may be a sound view to take 
| of the matter, but we do not exactly see how it will 
be made practicable. 


Mr. Boyer’s outlook upon the “ Principles and 
Methods of Teaching” is indicated by two facts. 
| One is the statement in the preface that his treatise 
| is designed to be a stepping-stone to Rosenkranz’s 
| “ Philosophy of Education ” and Tompkin’s * Phi- 
| losophy of Teaching.” The other is his definition 
| of education, —* The realization of man’s possibili- 
ties, through systematic self-activity, for complete 
living.” The book is divided into three parts: 
“ Psychology,” “Principles of Teaching,” and 
* Methods of Teaching.’ It is as full of matter 
as it can hold, but we cannot help thinking that 
the author would have done teachers a better ser- 
vice if he had left out many of his topics and treated 
some others more fully. 


Professor Salmon's “ Art of Teaching” opens 
with several general chapters on such topics as 
“Some General Principles,” “Order, Attention, and 
Discipline,” “ Oral Questioning,” and “ Object Les- 

| sons,” and then passes to the branches of study 
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taught in elementary schools, treating them in a 
manner much more technical than is now the vogue 
in the United States in similar works. The book 
is marked by clearness of method and arrangement, 
perspicuity of language, and sound good sense. It 
is one of those useful volumes that, while they add 
nothing new to the knowledge or practice in teach- 
ing, do good service wherever they are read. 


In Froebel’s ** Education by Development,” trans- 
lated by Miss Jarvis, and Miss Blow’s « Letters to 
a Mother on the Philosophy of Froebel,” we have 
valuable additions to the growing volume of Froe- 
belian literature. The world is slowly learning how 
much larger this great master was than the kinder- 
garten, with which his name was so long exclusively 
associated. 

Perhaps no school superintendent in the country 
has taken a deeper interest in the social phases of 
education than Mr. Samuel T. Dutton, formerly of 
New Haven, Conn., now of Brookline, Mass. His 
volume entitled ** Social Phases of Education in the 
School and the Home” is a selection from the 
lectures and papers that he has devoted to these 
phases of the general subject in the course of the 
last few years. As he says in his preface, the point 
of view is in all cases social rather than scholastic, 
and the ideas emphasized are as worthy of con- 
sideration by parents as by teachers. One of the 
most suggestive titles is the last, “* The Brookline 
Edueation Society and its Work.”’ The more such 
societies as this are organized and carried on in the 
country the better. There are few educational 
problems more pressing at the present time than 
the proper correlation of the school and the home. 


Messrs. Dexter and Garlick’s “ Psychology in 
the School Room "’ we account one of the best books 
of its kind that we have seen. It is not at all the 
same kind of book as Professor James's “Talks,” 
although both titles contain the same leading word. 
It is far more comprehensive and thorough. First, 
the authors give enough physiology to furnish a 
basis for the subject proper; next, they state and 
illustrate the main facts of psychology with remark- 
able correctness and clearness ; and then they apply 
these facts with great good sense to the practical 
work of the teacher. We cannot exactly promise 
teachers that they will find the book easy reading, 
although we cannot really agree that it is hard 
reading ; what is more, no book that deals thoroughly 
with the subject can be made wholly soft and easy. 


In his preface to Dr. Rector’s volume of selec- 
tions from Montaigne’s writings on the education 
of children, Dr. Harris, the editor of the series in 
which the volume appears, says, * The significance 
of Montaigne lies chiefly in his protest against 
pedantry,” and this he defines to be the display of 
accumulated knowledge “that is not systematized 
itself nor applied to the solution of practical prob- 
lems.” That is one way of putting the case, and 
perhaps the best way. The traditional way of 
putting it is that Montaigne was in full rebellion 


against the literary education set up by the Renais- 
sance, and in complete sympathy with an education 
that consisted primarily of realities. Mr. Oscar 
Browning assigns Montaigne to the class of edu- 
cationalists whom he calls *naturalists,’—“ not only 
because they profess to follow nature,” but “ because 
they set before themselves as the chief good the 
development of the entire nature, and not merely 
the intellect or any part of it.” Professor Laurie 
accounts Montaigne a realist, in the sense that he 
“desired to see reality, that is, to see the substance 
of fact and thought dominant in the education of 
youth.” The Professor says further: “ Montaigne’s 
realism opposed itself merely to verbalism, and he 
fought a good fight in this”; that is, he was nota 
natural-realist, claiming to find educational material 
solely in nature and real life, but a real-humanist, 
finding reality or substance in nature, in the human 
spirit, or in the records of past thought and feeling. 
Perhaps Dr. Harris's statement does not differ 
materially in substance from Professor Laurie's, 
but it is certainly put more sharply, and, formally 
speaking, more strikingly. It is well calculated to 
stick in the memory: Montaigne the protestor 
against pedantry is quite as striking as Montaigne 
the skeptic or Montaigne the rationalist. The 
question of classification aside, no one disputes 
or doubts that Montaigne holds a very important 
place in the succession of educational reformers. 
The significance of Dr. Rector’s book lies in the 
fact that it brings the things Montaigne wrote about 
education together, presents them to the reader 
in small compass apart from the matter in which 
it is embedded in the original works, and accom- 
panies them with suitable preface, introduction, 
notes, and indexes. The service that he renders 
the student, and still more the mere reader, is an 
important one; for it must be remembered that, in 
great part, what Montaigne had to say on this sub- 
ject he scattered here and there through his some- 
what voluminous writings. Mr. Rector has much 
to say of his author’s “ modernity,” and with good 
reason. He presents a full page, embracing twenty- 
one items, of ** modern educational ideas anticipated 
by Montaigne,” and fortifies his generalizations with 
appropriate references. He has placed pedagogists, 
teachers, and readers of educational books under 
decided obligations to him. 

Mr. P. A. Barnett’s book on “ Common Sense in 
Education and Teaching” is happily named as well 
as written. Educational practice, and educational 
thought and writing in less degree, oscillate between 
the two poles of crass empiricism and stark dogma- 
tism. At the one extreme stand those who deny 
in theory, if not in practice, that there are such 
things as controlling ideas or governing principles 
in teaching; at the other, those who say, or think, 
that teaching is nothing more than the reading off 
of a formula. It is hard to say which one is nearer 
the truth, if the expression may be allowed, but we 
incline to the empiricist rather than the dogmatician. 
Therefore every book that points with reasonable 
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steadiness to the degree in the are marked “ com- 
mon sense” is heartily to be welcomed ; and much 
more than this can be claimed for Mr. Barnett’s 
work. 

He has no more patience with fads and faddists 
than has Professor James. He explodes in his first 
chapter “ the complete sentence method,” as put by 
the dogmatician, and even defends in secondary 
schools marks and “taking place’’ under proper 
conditions. His remarks on questions and quesiion- 
ing are excellent. 

“ After all, it should be remembered that in the com- 
mon order of things it is the person needing instruction 
who usually asks questions, not the person giving it. Why 
should the nature of things be topsy-turvy in the school- 
room? It is not soat home. Why should the ques- 
tioner in school be almost always the teacher instead of 
the learner? Our business is to make our scholars feel 
the lack of information, desire to ask questions; to 
encourage them to find out what they can for them- 
selves, and to be keen to hear what we have to add to 
their stock. They must, in fact, question us, or at all 
events stand in the attitude of those who want to know.” 

Seven of the eight chapters of Professor Hanus's 
“Educational Aims and Educational Values” were 
written as contributions to educational reviews. 
They are, however, well worthy of being put in this 
more accessible and permanent form. Like other 
books made up in the same way, this one cannot 
claim an absolute centre of unity, and shows more 
or less centrifugal tendency ; but the first five chap- 
ters conform to a general plan that is well expressed 
in the title of the book. Professor Hanus is always 
clear and pointed, leaving no one uncertain as to 
his meaning, or eausing him to waste time in finding 
itout. He is never esoteric, transcendental, or “ pro- 
found ” in the sense that neither he nor anyone else 
knows exactly what he means. He writes clearly 
and strongly because he thinks clearly and strongly. 
Nobody, for example, can mistake the meaning of 
such a paragraph as this: 

“It is evident that any estimate of educational values 

must ultimately depend on educational aims. The 
studies chosen are the means (not the sole means, of 
course, but the most important means) for the realiza- 
tion of those aims. The conception of the end to be 
attained must therefore determine the value of the 
means proposed; and any consideration of educational 
value must accordingly include a consideration of edu- 
cational aims.” 
The author is thoroughly modern in his general 
view of education, in the good sense of that term. 
He holds with Mr. Spencer, that the aim of educa- 
tion is to prepare for complete living. Again, he 
sees clearly that every national culture, and particu- 
larly every great national culture, must be rooted 
and grounded in the mother tongue. To quote three 
or four sentences on this point: 

“ This is the instrument of all the pupil's acquisitions 
and of common intercourse with his fellows. Moreover, 
it is the embodiment of rich stores of information and 
of the highest ideals of the race. If instruction in the 
mother tongue is not limited merely to the study of its 
form and structure, but really serves, as it should, as 
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of external nature and the world of man, the mother 
tongue will be richer in incentives and possess higher 
incentives than all other forms of knowledge, and it 
may therefore have a higher educational value than all 
other subjects.” 

We should say, rather, it must have such higher 
educational value. The last chapter deals dis- 
criminatingly, if briefly, with the permanent influence 
of Comenius. The one chapter that now sees 
the light for the first time relates to what Professor 
Hanus and his associates are trying to do for the 
study of education at Harvard University. 


Among the best judges, there will be no dissent 
from the statement that the value of child study to 
the parent or teacher is practical rather than scien- 
tific, and that it is reflex in character; or, to be 
more definite, that it consists in mental habit rather 
than the possession of any specific facts or knowl- 
edge. This mental habit, of course, is an interest 
in and sympathy with the child that leads to intel- 
ligent observation of his mind, character, and life, 
and thus to a course of wise direction in consonance 
therewith. Mr. Rowe's book on “The Physical 
Nature of the Child’ is written in harmony with 
this view ; that is, the teacher should pursue child 
study primarily for practical ends, and not for the 
sake of advancing scientific knowledge of children. 
The book is one that may be well recommended to 
teachers. 

Certainly those who have read appreciatively 
that excellent book, “ Educational Reformers,” will 
wish to know something more about its author, his 
life, character, and work. This * something more” 
they will find in the “ Life and Remains of the Rev. 
R. H. Quick.” The book consists of a memoir, 125 
pages, and extracts from Mr. Quick's note-books, 
420 pages more. In his preface Mr. Storr, the editor, 
says there are forty of these note-books, which, if 
printed in extenso, would make ten or eleven vol- 
umes equal in size to the present one. They con- 
stitute a life-record extending over more than a 
quarter of a century. The interest of the memoir 
is touched with a tender pathos, for Mr. Quick was 
of a reflective rather than practical turn of mind, 
and failed, externally speaking, to achieve the suc- 
cess in life that his mental abilities and personal 
qualities seemed to justify. Then there is the 
pathetic story of his death. What the editor left 
behind him unused, we do not know; but he has 
not printed a page that was not worth printing, 
most of them well worth printing. Open the book 
where you will, you are interested at once in what 
you see. It abounds in quotable passages, in faet 
is mainly made up of such passages. Mr. Quick 
was a clergyman and a deeply religious man, facts 
which add importance to what he says of the re- 
ligious teaching in the National schools and Sunday 
schools of England. The trouble here, as he depicts 
it, is the same as the trouble elsewhere: want of 
real interest in the lesson, and consequent filling of 
the mind with words. He declares that “ Sunday 
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school teaching seems for the most part to be a | 
wind-bag.” And again: “The truth is the religious | 
teaching given to our young people is not good 
enough to interest them, so their minds do not take 
it in, and they remember at best words only.” The 
state of things that he describes is not peculiar to 
England. Asa rule, Sunday schools are the worst 
taught of all American schools; and that is saying 


a great deal. B. A. Hinspate. | 


BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKS. 


A disappointing Professor Saintsbury’s book on 
‘Matthew Arnold”’ (Dodd, Mead 
& Co.) is, on the whole, a disap- 
pointment. In his preface, after quoting Arnold's 
complaint that Macaulay, in his Essay on Milton, 
had given us not the real truth about Milton but 
merely a panegyric on Milton and the Puritans, 
Mr. Saintsbury goes on to say that he has endeav- 
ored to “help the reader who wants criticism.” 
Even from this point of view the book is regretably 
deficient. We find here no picture of the man 
Arnold, poet, educational leader, essayist, religious 
reformer; no attempt to expound his message to 
the world or his attitude toward life; no setting | 
forth of what the world was to him or he to the 

| 

| 


exposition of 
Matthew Arnold. 





world, as Carlyle would have; little beyond a few 

facts, drawn properly enough from the “ Letters,” | 
and Mr. George Saintsbury’s opinions about his | 
writings; and since Mr. Saintsbury is merely “an | 
analyst of the form of art for its own sake,” these | 
will hardly do for Matthew Arnold. In fact, Mr. | 
Saintsbury’s attitude toward his subject makes us | 
fear that he does not himself understand fully what | 
Matthew Arnold tried to do. The decade, for ex- | 
ample, from 1867 to 1877, which produced *Cul- | 
ture and Anarchy,” “ St. Paul and Protestantism,” | 
* Literature and Dogma,” “God and the Bible,” | 
and * Last Essays,” is characterized by the head- | 
ing “In the Wilderness.” Mr. Saintsbury regrets | 
this period of Arnold’s life; would have had him | 
write more poems, and “infinite essays.” We agree 
with the biographer that this is an idle wish,— by 
suppressing which some space might have been | 
saved; but we cannot agree with him as to this | 
estimate of the religious reform era of Arnold's | 
life. Granted that Arnold was often misunderstood, | 
often produced an effect quite unlike that intended ; | 
was his work in those years therefore a failure? | 
History assures us that scores of propbets have had 
to wait long before their words began to win 
comprehension ; the most notable instance of all, | 
probably, coming from Nazareth. Even if some of | 
Arnold's arguments in “ Literature and Dogma,” | 
were wide of the mark —though we think Mr. 
Saintsbury has not quite succeeded in overthrowing 
them,— still, our biographer admits that no one | 
“smashed ” the book, as Dean Mansel if alive or | 
Cardinal Newman if then in the fold “could have | 


done”; and its influence may be judged by the fact 
that a few years ago it was voted by the readers of 
an English democratic newspaper to be Arnold's 
most valued book. Every student of Arnold's life 
knows that the really serious work of his later 
years was not the composition of pure literature, 
but was rather an attempt to change some sadly 
mistaken ideals of the English people ; as one writer 
puts it, to transform, without destroying, their re- 
ligion. Now, Mr. Saintsbury, with his merely 
literary tastes, apparently does not understand, or if 
he does understand he gives a very inadequate ac- 
count of, the conditions which Arnold set himself 
to improve. It is certain that he has by no means 
said the last word concerning this part of Arnold's 
life. The criticisms on Arnold's poetry, however, 
are sane, and if we set aside some obscurities of 
style and some violations of elegance, are fairly 
well done. 


The Dutch Sir Harry H. Johnston’s “ Coloniza- 


and others tion of Africa” (Macmillan) is an 
in Africa. 


attempt “to summarize and review 
in a single book the general history of the attempts 
of Asia and Europe to colonize Africa during the 
historical period.”” The volume is true to the au- 
thor’s promise, crammed with facts and encycloper- 
die in character; in spite of which we have an 
altogether readable book bearing evidence of ex- 
treme care and careful research. Of special inter- 
est at the present time is the chapter on “ The 
Datch in Africa.” Although this chapter was writ- 
ten before it became evident that Mr. Chamberlain 
stood back of the Uitlanders of Johannesburg in 
their demand for greater concessions and a larger 
degree of political influence in the Transvaal, the 
general question of England’s relation to the Dutch 
in South Africa is carefully examined. Treated 
historically, it serves to show that the present crisis 
is but the culmination of two centaries of differ- 
ences between peoples of widely separated degrees 
of civilization. Mr. Johnston argues that the chief 
difficulty has always been the failure of a nineteenth- 
century administrative to understand a seventeenth- 
century subject population, for such he considers 
the Dutch of South Africa. The British govern- 
ment is credited with having failed from the begin- 
ning to take proper measures for the maintenance 
and spread of English influence. Reforms have 
been too suddenly and too harshly executed, as in 
the case of the abolition of slavery in Cape Colony ; 
or, on the other hand, the proverbial stubbornness 
of the Boers has too easily frightened English min- 
isters from projects of sound policy. Incidentally, 
the author makes the curious assertion that if Scotch 
administrators had been sent to Cape Colony early 
in the present century, few of the later troubles 
would have followed. This opinion is based upon 
the fact that the Scotch and the Dutch are similar 
in character, temperament, and religion; though 
why the Scotch more than the English should have 
sympathized with the patriarchal form of slave- 
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holding desired by the Dutch, is not made clear. 
The attitude of Mr. Cecil Rhodes, in indirectly 
urging the movement which resulted in the deplor- 
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| them. The studies are so fine, both in their liter- 


able Jameson raid, is criticised. In reference to | 
_ ously from their conclusions. They were well worth 


this point, the author maintains that an amicable 
settlement of the grievances of the Johannesburgers 
would have been accomplished ultimately through 


pressure from the Cape Colony Dutch upon those | 
of the Transvaal. Britain's difficulties now are | 


directly traceable to her shilly-shally policy toward 
the Dutch in the early part of the century, and to 
the essentially different aspect in which life, its 
duties and its privileges, presents itself to the Dutch 
and to the English mind. Other chapters treat of 
each important colonizing nation in turn, and all 
are instructive and entertaining. The book con- 
tains some unusually good maps, showing Africa by 
religions, by areas of slave trade, by colonizability, 
and by political divisions at different periods. 


“The Authority of Criticism and 
Other Essays ” (Scribner) is the title 
of a new volume by Professor W. P. 
Trent. The essays are nine in number, concerned 
with literary themes, and happily combining discus- 
sions of theory with practical applications of the 
critical principles to which the author adheres. The 
titular essay offers one of the strongest pleas ever 
made for criticism of the academie and authorita- 
tive sort. Mr. Trent's opinion of the other sort of 
criticism may be inferred from his prefatory refer- 
ence to the critics who “ continue their uncomfort- 
able and undignified floundering in the bogs of dog- 
matism and impressionism.’ Here we are in hearty 
agreement with the author; elsewhere, as in the 
essay on Shelley, we are compelled to disagree with 
him, although with respect. To defend Matthew 
Arnold’s perverse opinion of Shelley is, to our 
mind, as hopeless a task as could well be attempted ; 
yet this is substantially what Mr. Trent undertakes 
to do. Nor is his attempt to make us accept Arnold's 


Literary essays 
of the finer sort. 


exaggerated estimate of Byron much less hopeless. | 


The palpable honesty of his dealings with these two 


vexed themes enlists our sympathies, but his argu- | 


ments fail to convince. A more doubtful problem 
is raised by the essay on “ Tennyson and Musset 
Once More.” Here there is no definite pronounce- 
ment, but rather a plea for fairness. We have re- 
cently discussed this subject editorially, and agree 
with Mr. Trent in thinking that English criticism 
has taken the relative inferiority of French poetry 
far too much for granted. Among the remaining 
essays of this collection, those entitled “ Literature 
and Morals,” “The Nature of Literature,” and 
“ Teaching the Spirit of Literature” are the most 
important, and display what seems to us unexcep- 
tionable soundness of judgment. We read the last- 
named of these three, and pray that the ideas to 
which it gives expression may sometime find their 
way into the English departments of our schools 
and colleges. We hope that Mr. Trent's volume 
will reach many readers; for it surely deserves 


ary form and literary feeling, that no one could fail 
to profit by their perusal or could help being stim- 
ulated by them, even when dissenting most vigor- 


bringing together from the periodicals in which they 
first saw the light. 


Paris itself is not more Parisian than 
its greatest actress appears to be in 
M. Jules Huret’s “Sarah Bern- 
hardt” (Lippincott). Mme. Sarah fell ill a year 
ago, and had to submit to the surgeon’s knife. In 
convalescence she amused herself by telling M. 
Huret the story of her life — with some omissions, 
but still with great candor. Her age will be sought 
in vain in this biography, and many other things 
which have to do with her private life. But her 


Mme. Bernhardt 
self-portrayed. 


| professional career is spread before the reader 


| like a panorama, and it discloses in every one of its 





many pictures a very great dramatic artist, an artist 
whose memory is a lasting delight to all who have 
seen her. Of her endeavors in the sister arts of 
painting and sculpture, there is too little said here, 
and that rather beside the purpose. It is curious 
to observe, in the later parts of the book, Mme. 
Bernhardt’s desire to be taken as a missionary in 
behalf of the French tongue, rather than as an ex- 
ponent of an art so universal as to comprise the 
modern world in its appeal. This last estimate be- 
ing true, it seems needless to criticize the taste of 
the work. M. Edmond Rostand, who writes a brief 
preface for his friend, M. Huret, says the account 
made him dizzy. It is likely that any attempt to 
follow Mme. Bernhardt’s indefatigable personality 
will have the same effect; but M. Rostand’s insist- 
ence that it is the workwoman in Mme. Bernhardt 
who appeals to him rather than the vagarious creature 
outside, reveals the fact. The translation into En- 
glish is by M.G. A. Raper, and is clear and idiomatic. 
The illustrations, from photographs of the actress's 
many roles, are numerous and valuable. 


Siidinetie In his lively and well-written book, 
private soldver ** The Queen’s Service ”’ (L. C. Page 
of Re Gum. & Co.), Mr. Charles Wyndham mir- 
rors the daily life of the real Tommy Atkins,— 
that is to say, of the private soldier in the British 
Infantry, in the piping times of peace. The book 
is a transcript, evidently a faithful one, of the au- 
thor’s own experiences. Mr. Wyndham was what 
is known as a “ gentleman ranker ’’—a man of good 
birth, breeding, and education, who for personal 
reasons courts the blandishments of the recruiting- 
officer, and takes the Queen's shilling. It was in 
October, 1890, that Mr. Wyndham decided to take 
the plunge; and he presently found himself duly 
enrolled under the comprehensive and conveniently 
vague patronymic of “ Robinson,”’ and undergoing 
the final test in the ceremonial of enlistment, ¢. ¢., 
the taking of the Oath of Allegiance on a very dirty 
and infectious-looking Bible, on which he feigned 
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servance of their vows. My immediate neighbor, 
for instance, audibly exclaimed ‘S’elp me Gawd! 
May I be struck pink if I goes back on it!’” Thus 
began Mr. Wyndham’s seven years of service, at 
home, and in Ireland, Gibraltar, Malta, South Af- 
rica, ete., during which time he rose to be a ser- 
geant, closing his service by purchasing his discharge. 
Mr. Wyndham has taken pains to describe tersely 
and literally the common soldier’s prosaic routine 
of life, which he does with a saving vein of humor, 
and with a keen eye to the peculiarities of “« Tommy 
Atkins ’’"— whose besetting sin is clearly a fondness 
for the Canteen that must inevitably impair his 
character as a man and his efficiency as a soldier. 
On the whole, however, the author’s account of 
army life is rather favorable — strikingly so, if we 
compare his book with M. Decle’s recent extremely 
bitter book on the French Army, which may be 
profitably compared with the present volume. Of 
these two works, Mr. Wyndham’s is decidedly the 
more impersonal and purely descriptive, and there- 
fore the more likely to inspire faith in its trust- 
worthiness. There are several photographic plates 
representing types of the British soldier. 


is iiliiaticiian This unique many-colored Bible 
Bible epain. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) is increasing 

in size. Its latest additions are 
“ Joshua,” by W. H. Bennett of London, and “ Eze- 
kiel,”” by C. H. Toy, of Harvard University. “ The 
Book of Joshua ” is the most polychrome specimen 
we have seen, Its clear text is printed on eight 
different colored backgrounds, while there are five 
such backgrounds for its italics. These documents, 
together with one additional one indicated by sym- 
bols, make up a total of fourteen sources of the book 
of Joshua. Mr. Bennett, with a marvellous inge- 
nuity, and we might almost say audacity, pictures to 
his readers just how these documents were joined 
and pieced together. The archeological and topog- 
raphical notes are valuable in that they are fresh 
and up-to-date. The volume on Ezekiel is not, 
beyond the title-page, in any sense polychrome. 
Professor Toy’s wisdom is expended on the trans- 
lation and notes. By careful textual work he has 
made notable improvements in the rendering of this 
difficult book. The notes, too, indicate wide read- 
ing, and discrimination in the use of matter. The 
use of illustrations in these books deserves the same 
criticism as that given on former volumes. They are 
abundant, some excellent, some good, some fair, some 
poor. Many are appropriate, some are only remotely 
related to the subject, and some even represent what 
is not the case. There is an overplus of illustrations 
from the monuments, whose bearing on the text is 
barely tangential. The volume on Joshua is admir- 
able, one of the best specimens of the results of the 
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subjective literary analysis of the Old Testament ; 
while that on Ezekiel is an exhibition of first-class 
scholarship applied to one of the difficult and most- 
neglected books of the Old Testament. 


Maz Miller Professor Max Miiller’s second vol- 
and his friends ume of reminiscences of “ Auld Lang 
from Satie. Syne” (Scribner ) treats of his In- 
dian friends. The book, while not so chatty and 
amusing as its lively predecessor, contains never- 
theless more solid meat of information and matter 
of actual newness. Gossip about contemporary 
English men of letters, and of social and political 
celebrities, such as the earlier volume contains, we 
get nowadays in many forms and from many hands; 
but it is not by any means every man whose ex- 
periences qualify him to write as interestingly and 
instructively of India and the Indians as can the 
learned editor of the Veda — the “ Pundit of the 
Far West,” as one of his Hindu friends styles him. 
It is needless, perhaps, to say that Professor Miiller 
has never journeyed, save in imagination, to India. 
Such Indians as he has known have been travellers 
from Hindustan who have sought him out in England, 
or natives with whom he has corresponded. His 
name is naturally a familiar one to Indian scholars. 
The volume is divided into five chapters, the best 
one of which, and the one for which the average 
reader will be most truly thankful, being that which 
treats of the Veda —for, says Professor Miller, 
“ Was not the Veda the first of my Indian friends ? 
Was it not the bridge that led me from West to 
East, from Greece and Italy to India, nay, from 
Dessau to Oxford, from Germany to England?” 
This chapter, besides describing and explaining the 
general character of this oldest of books, contains 
eight translations of Vedic hymns, rendered as 
nearly as possible in the metre of the original. The 
book is written in the author’s usual pleasant style, 
and its theme lies in a special sense within his 
province. ee 
a “The Etchingham Letters,” which 
an English have been appearing serially in the 
Ape. “Cornhill” magazine, and which 
Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co. have just published in 
book form, are the joint work of Sir Frederick 
Pollock and Mrs. Fuller Maitland, who, in the re- 
spective characters of Sir Richard Etchingham and 
his sister, carry on a familiar correspondence with 
each other. These letters have no story to tell, or 
at best the merest thread of a story ; but as we read 
them we find ourselves becoming intimately ac- 
quainted with members of the Etchingham family 
circle, and the letters come to have an interest for 
us that is almost personal. The announcements of 
this book speak of its “ literary flavor,” but the sug- 
| gestion is misleading. Although written for publi- 
| eation, they show hardly a trace of pose, and it is 
| difficult to realize that they are not the actual cor- 
_ respondence of the members of a cultivated English 

family. They are rarely even bookish, and are 
| more likely to tell about the doings of the domestic 
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cat than about the intellectual preoccupations of 
their writers. Their charm is indubitable, although 
not easy to define. It lies in their unaffacted sim- 
plicity, in the entire lack of anything that is stilted 
in their expression, and in the glimpses that they 
give us of the intimate daily life of the brother and 
sister who keep in touch with one another by their 
means. oe 


Recollections ang recollections and memoirs are often 
memories of as uncalled for as they are interest- 
Old Cambridge. —_ ing, and it is unusual to find them 
grouped in the form of historical sketches. Mr. 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson, “In Old Cam- 
bridge” (Macmillan), has added to the rapidly 
increasing number of his reminiscences, however, 
a somewhat careful volame upon those of his friends 
who have done so much to make Cambridge the 
source of scholarly and literary influence through- 
out our country. In a general way, we have been 
ready to render the honor due to this town; but 
after one has read this book, no matter how strong 
has been his devotion to the literary Mecca of New 
England, he will be convinced that its importance 
has been underestimated. In a certain way, it may 
be that the group of remarkable men which Mr. 
Higginson describes have become as remote as other 
classics ; but for this very reason we can be grate- 
ful to the author for recalling so distinctly the sev- 
eral personalities in connection with the town to 
which they were so uniformly loyal. Perhaps as 
interesting as anything in the volume is the account 
of the early days of “ The Atlantic,” and the anal- 
ysis of its contents into material that did or did not 
originate in Cambridge. 


BRIEFER MENTION. 


M. Gaston Boissier has added another volume to his 
already somewhat numerous books upon popular arche- 
ology, and in “ Roman Africa” (Putnam) has described 
the important but little-known region of Northern 
Africa. The volume contains an interesting chapter 
upon Carthage, and another upon African literature, 
the latter being calculated to surprise the easy-going 
reader who has generously handed over all Africa, 
ancient and modern, to the negroes. In fact, the entire 
volume is filled with information which hitherto has 
been almost the entire property of the special student 
in Roman history. The volume contains four maps, 
and a special study of the city of Timejad, the name of 
which is probably as unknown to the average student 
of literature as the city itself. M. Boissier has here 
rendered the reading public a distinct service, and it is 
none the less because he has made the matter interesting 
reading. 

“ A History of Literary Criticism in the Renaissance,” 
by Mr. Joel Elias Spingarn, is a doctor's dissertation 
presented to Columbia University, and is published in 
a substantial volume by the Maemillan Co. Both in 
bulk and in solidity of workmanship it is far beyond 
what we usually expect such dissertations to be, and 
covers its ground with such thoroughness that it will 
not soon be superseded. The criticism of Italy, France, 





and England, is discussed, with the conclusion that the 
critical system first elaborated in Italy “ultimately 
triumphed ” in France, so that “ modern classicism rep- 
resents the supremacy of the French phase, or version, 
of Renaissance Aristotelianism.” Students of literary 
theory in its historical aspect will find this work an 
indispensable part of their apparatus. 

Dr. Mary Augusta Scott’s classified bibiography of 
« Elizabethan Translations from the Italian,” published 
by the Modern Language Association of America, has 
now reached its fourth part, which we understand com- 
pletes the work, although the author promises in a 
further paper “to bring together the Elizabethan dra- 
mas that are Italian in source, or scene, or direct sug- 
gestion.” The present work, as now completed in its 
four sections, describes 411 translations, made by 219 
Englishmen from 223 Italian authors, and provides 
substantial evidence of the author’s thesis to the effect 
that no other “foreign vogue, before or since, ever took 
such hold upon English society.” 

A volume of “Elementary Studies in Chemistry,” 
by Mr. Joseph Torrey, Jr., is published by the Messrs. 
Holt. It is a text-book of inorganic chemistry upon a 
new plan, combining lectures and demonstrations with 
laboratory work in a manner that commends itself 
strongly to our approval. We quote a few timely sen- 
tences from the preface: ‘Chemistry has suffered 
from the irrepressible wave of laboratory madness 
which has swept over the whole educational world. . . . 
Nothing too severe can be said against the mechanical 
and demoralizing system of note-books with ‘ opera- 
tion,’ ‘observation,’ and ‘inference’ headings. They 
are wholesale breeders of dishonest and superficial 
work.” It was time for some one to say these things, 
and we commend the book most heartily. The essen- 
tial aim of the author is to restore the disciplinary 
value of the study, and his method is well worthy of 
attention. 

The “Second Year Latin” book (Ginn) of Professors 
Greenough, D’Ooge, and Daniell, consists of two parts, 
the first containing nearly a hundred pages of easy prose, 
the second something like four books of Cesar. About 
four hundred pages of notes and vocabulary supplement 
the text, making a thick volume altogether. The same 
publishers send us an edition of the “ Hippolytus” of 
Euripides, edited by Mr. J. E. Harry. “A First Greek 
Book” (Harper) is the work of Dr. L. L. Forman. 
The “ Essentials of Latin” (Eldredge) comes to us from 
Dr. Benjamin W. Mitchell. “ Longmans’ Illustrated 
First Latin Reading-Book and Grammar,” by Mr. H. 
R. Heatley, is a very elementary work indeed. From 
the Oxford Clarendon Press we have a two-page fac- 
simile (with reprint) of “ Juvenali’s ad Satiram Sextam 
in Codice Bodl. Canon. XLI. Additi Versus XX XVL,” 
transcribed by Mr. E. O. Winstedt. 

Miss Hannah Lynch’s “ Toledo, the Story of an Old 
Spanish Capital” (Macmillan) is one of the admirable 
series treating of “ Medieval Towns” in their various 
aspects, and its particular subject is of more than ordin- 
ary interest, even where all is interesting. Toledo has 
been a city of kings from before the days when no less 
a person than Hannibal did its inhabitants the honor of 
defeating them. It possessed a spirit so indomitable 
that neither Roman nor Saracen could reduce it to de- 
pendence, so Miss Lynch tells us. But to-day it is in 
the midst of restorations and other acts of vandalism 
which bid fair to destroy the best of the little left of 
its wonderful inheritance from the ages. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


An “ Advanced Arithmetic,” by Mr. W. W. Speer, 
has just been published by Messrs. Ginn & Co. 

The Macmillan Co. send us a new edition, two volumes 
in one, of “ The Ralstons,” by Mr. F. Marion Crawford. 

«The Jamesons,” a novelette by Miss Mary E. 
Wilkins, is published in a neat small volume by the 
Doubleday & McClure Co. 

«The Revolution in Tanner's Lane,” by “ Mark 
Rutherford,” appears in a new edition from the press 
of Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co. 

“The Story of the Living Machine,” by Professor 
H. W. Conn, appears in the “ Library of Useful Stories,” 
as published by the Messrs. Appleton. 

Mr. John G. Allen’s “ Topical Studies in American 
History,” revised and brought down to date, has just 
been republished by the Macmillan Co. 

The Doubleday & McClure Co. publish a Kipling 
“Single Story Series,” in the form of a box of five 
small volumes, each of which contains one of the most 
popular of Mr. Kipling’s tales. 

We note the appearance of a pretty new edition, now 
bearing the imprint of Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co., of 
the « Ballads of Books,” as chosen by Professor Brander 
Matthews, and first published in the eighties. 

Messrs. H. H. Nicholson and Samuel Avery are the 
joint authors of a volume of “ Laboratory Exercises ” 
(Holt) to be used in the study of chemistry in connec- 
tion with any elementary text of the descriptive sort. 

Three volumes of the five that are to be devoted to 
the “Critical and Miscellaneous Essays” in the “ Cen- 
tenary” edition of Carlyle have just been sent us by 
Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons, the importers of this 
publication. 

We are glad to note that Mr. Fred M. Fling’s 
“Studies in European History” (Lincoln: Miller) has 
passed into a second edition. It is a very helpful ad- 
junct to the work of teachers, and deserves the widest 
possible use. 

We have just received seven new volumes in the 
“Temple” edition of the « Waverley” Novels (Dent- 
Seribner). They contain “The Fair Maid of Perth,” 
“Anne of Geierstein,” “The Highland Widow,” “Castle 
Dangerous,” and “Count Robert of Paris.” 

A new “Household” edition of Tennyson has ap- 
peared from the press of Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
The text is that of the “ Cambridge ” edition of the same 
publishers, and does not include the later poems having 
American copyright. There are many illustrations. 


“The Teaching Botanist” ( Macmillan), by Dr. 
William F. Ganong, isa pedagogical manual of modern 
type, which is calculated to do good service in the work 
of raising its subject to a proper level among the 
studies that are pursued with disciplinary intent in our 
secondary schools. 

Under the auspices and direction of the Archeological 
Institute of America, a meeting for the reading and 
discussion of archeological papers will be held in New 
Haven, Conn., on December 27, 28, and 29, next. In 
the absence from the country of the President of the 
Institute, Professor Charles Eliot Norton, Honorary 
President of the Institute, will deliver the opening ad- 
dress on Wednesday evening, December 27. The pres- 





ence and active coiperation of all who are interested in | 


archeology are desired. 


LIsT OF NEW Books. 
[The following list, containing 170 titles, includes books 
received by THE Dau since its last issue. } 


BIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS. 

The Autobiography and Letters of Mrs. M. O. W. 
Oliphant. Arranged and edited by Mrs. Harry Coghill. 
With portraits, large 8vo, gilt top, pp. 451. Dodd, Mead 
& Co. $3.50, 

Henry George Liddell, D.D., Dean of Christ Church, Ox- 
ford: A Memoir. By Rev. Henry L. Thompson, M.A. 
Illus., large 8vo, uncut, pp. 288. Henry Holt & Co. $5. net. 

From Howard to Nelson: Twelve Sailors. Edited by John 
Knox Laughton, M.A. Illus., Svo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 476, 
J. B. Lippincott Co. $3.50, 

Reminiscences and Recollections of Captain Gronow: 
Being Anecdotes of the Camp, Court, Clubs, and Society, 
1810-1860. In 2 vols., illus., 8vo, gilt tops, uncut. Charles 
Seribner’s Sons. $4. 

Horace Bushnell, Preacher and Theologian. By Theodore 
T. Munger. With portrait, 8vo, gilt top, pp. 425. Houghton, 

iffin & Co. $2. 

Robert Louis Stevenson’s Edinburgh Days. By E. Blan- 
tyre Simpson. Second edition; 12mo, gilt top, uncut, 
pp. 326, Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.50. 

Nicolas Poussin: His Life and Work. By Elizabeth H. 
Denio, Ph.D. Illus. in photogravure, large Svo, gilt top, 
uncut, pp. 240. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $3.50. 

Matthew Arnold. By George Saintsbury, M.A. 12mo, 
pp. 232. Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.25. 

Oliver Cromwell and his Times: Social, Religions, and 
Political Life in the Seventeenth Century. By G. Holden 
Pike. Illus., 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 286. d. B. Lippin- 
cott Co. $1.50. 

Admiral Phillip, and the Founding of New South Wales. 
By Louis Becke and Walter Jeffery. With portrait, 12mo, 
pp. 336. “ Builders of Greater Britain.”” Longmans, 
Green, & Co. $1.50. 

Admiral George Dewey: A Sketch of the Man. By Hon, 
John Barrett, Llus., 16mo, pp. 280. Harper & Brothers. 
$1.25. 

Queen Elizabeth. By Mandell Creighton, D.D. New 
edition; with portrait, 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 307. 
Longmans, Green, & Co. $1.50. 

King Robert the Bruce. By A. F. Murison. 12mo, pp. 159. 
** Famous Scots.’’ Charles Scribner’s Sons. 75 cts. 

White and Black under the Old Regime. By Victoria V. 
Clayton ; with Introdaction by Frederic Cook Morehouse, 
Illus.. 16mo, pp. 195. Milwaukee: The Young Church- 
man Co. $1. net. 

HISTORY. 

The Dutch and Quaker Colonies in America. By John 
Fiske. In 2 vols., with maps, Svo, gilt tops. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $4. 

Jerusalem, the City of Herod and Saladin. By Walter 
Besant and E. H. Palmer. Fourth edition, enlarged ; 
illus., 12mo, gilt top, pp. 532. J.B. Lippincott Co. $3. 

An Idlerin Old France. By Tighe Hopkins. 12mo, uncut, 
pp. 330. Charles Scribner's Sons. $2. 

Cuba and International Relations: A Historical Study in 
Awerican Diplomacy. By James Morton Callahan, Ph.D. 
ag 8vo, uncut, pp. 503, Baltimore: Johns Hopkins 

“ - 
ress. ‘ 

France and Italy. By Imbert de Saint-Amand ; trans, from 
the French by Elizabeth Gilbert Martin. With portraits, 
12mo, uncut, pp. 352. Charles Scribner's Sons. $1.50. 

The Narragansett Friends’ Meeting in the XVIII. Cen- 
tury. With a chapter on Quaker beginnings in Rhode 
Island. By Caroline Hazard. Svo, gilt top, pp. 197. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50. 

Babylonians and Assyrians: Life and Customs. By Rev. 
A. H. Sayce. 12mo, pp. 266, ** Semitic Series.”” Charles 
Seribner’s Sons. $1.25. 

Greek and Roman Civilization. By Fred Morrow Fling, 
Ph.D. Second edition; 12mo, pp. 163. “Studies in 
European History.” Lincoln, Nebr.: J. H. Miller. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 
Letters and Recollections of John Murray Forbes, 


Edited by his daughter, Sarah Forbes Hughes. In 2 vols., 
with portraits, Svo, gilt tops. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $5. 
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Letters from Ralph Waldo Emerson to a Friend, 1838- 
1853. Edited by Charles Eliot Norton. lfmo, gilt top, 
pp. 81. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1. 

The Development of the English Novel. By Wilbur L. 
Cross, 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 329. Macmillan Co. $1.50, 

An Introduction to the Prose and Poetical Works of 

John Milton. By Hiram Corson, LL.D. With portrait, 

12mo, pp. 303. Macmillan Co, $1.25. 


The Etchingham Letters. By Sir Frederick Pollock and | 


Mrs. Fuller soiend, 12mo, uncut, pp. 343. Dodd, Mead 
&Co. $1.25 

Te Writings of Thomas Jefferson. Collected and edited 

by Paul Leicester Ford, Vol. X., 1816-1826. Large 5vo, 
gilt top, uneut, pp. 470. G. P. Putnam's Sons. $5. 

Animal and Plant Lore. Collected from the oral tradition 
of English-speaking folk. Edited and annotated he | Fanny 
D. Bergen; with Introduction by Joseph Y. Bergen. 
Large vo, gilt top, pp. 140. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $3.50. 

In the Poe Circle. With Some Account of the Poe-Chivers 
Controversy, and Other Poe Memorabilia. By Joel Benton. 
Illus., 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 87. M. F. Mansfield & 
A. Wessels. $1.25. 

A General Survey of American Literature. By Ma 
Fisher. 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 391. A. C. McClurg 
Co. $1.50. 

Some Principles of Literary Criticism. By C. T.Winches- 
ter. 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 352, Macmillan Co. $1.50. 
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BOOKS OF VERSE. 

Laurel Leaves. By Robert Wilson. 12mo, uncut, pp, 142. 
London: Archibald Constable & Co. 

An Autumn Lane, and Other Poems. By Will T. Hale, 
With portrait, 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 160. Nashville, 
Tenn.: Barbee & Smith. $1. 

Thoughtful Hours: A Book of Poems. By S. M. Herrick. 
12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 164. Cincinnati: The Literary 
Sho 

The Holy Family: A Christmas Meditation. By Amory H. 
Bradford. Illus., 12mo, pp. 56. Fords, How & 
Hulbert. 50 cts. 

FICTION. 

Stalky & Co. By Rudyard Kipling. Illus., 12mo, gilt top, 
uncut, pp. 310. Doubleday t McClure Co. $1.50. 

The Orange Girl. By Sir Walter Besant. Illus., 12mo, 
uncut, pp. 347. Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50 

Mammon and Co. By E. F. Benson. 12mo, pp. 360, 
D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 


| Kit Kennedy, Country Boy. ByS.R. Crockett. Illus., 


12mo, pp. 408. Harper & Brothers. $1.50 


| On Trial. By “ Zack.”’ 12mo, uncut, pp. 230. Charles 


Ballads of Books. Chosen by Brander Matthews. With | 


frontispiece, 12mo, pp. 174. Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.25. 

La Princesse Lointaine (The Princess Far-away) : A Play 
in Four Acts, in Verse. By Edmond Rostand ; trans. iato 
English verse, with Preface, by Charles Renauld, With 
portrait, 12mo, pp. 110. F. A. Stokes Co. 50 ets. 

The Seege of Troye. Edited from MS. Harl. 525 by C. H. A. 
Wager, Ph.D. 12mo, pp. 126. Maemillan Co. $1.25. 
Publications of the Mississippi Historical Society. 
Edited by Franklin L. Riley. Vol. IL., 8vo, pp. 250. 

Oxford, Miss.: Published by the Society. Paper. 

Sense and Satire. Based upon Nineteenth Century Phil- 
osophy. By Wm. L. Breyfogle. Lllus., 12mo, gilt top, 
uncut, pp. 237. Rand, MeNally & Co. $1.50, 

The Man Who Might Have Been: A Lost Biography. By 
Robert Whitaker. 12 mo, pp. 21. San Francisco : Whitaker 
& Ray Co. Paper. 

Love and Law: An Essay Based on Some Talks to Teachers 
and Parents. By Thomas P. Bailey, Jr., Ph.D. 12mo, 
pp. 23. San Francisco: Whitaker & Ray Co. Paper. 


NEW EDITIONS OF STANDARD LITERATURE. 

The Works of Henry Kingsley. Edited by Clement K. 
Shorter. In 12 vols., with frontispieces, 12mo, gilt tops. 
Longmans, Green, & Co. $15. 

Works of Lord Byron. Revised and enlarged edition. New 
vol.; Letters and Journals, Vol. III. Edited by Rowland 
E. Prothero, M.A. With photogravure portraits, 8vo, 
gilt top, uncut, pp. 455. Charles Scribner's Sons. $2. 

Poetic and Dramatic Works of Tennyson. New “ House- 
hold” edition, from new plates. LIllus., 12mo, pp. 960. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50. 

Single Story Series. By Rudyard Kipling. In 5 vols., 
comprising : The Man Who W ould Be King, The Courting 
of Dinah Shadd, The Incarnation of Krishna Mulvaney, 
The Drums of the Fore and Aft. and Without Benefit of 
Clergy. 16mo. Doubleday & McClure Co. Per vol., 50 cts. 





Works of Thomas Carlyle, ** Centenary’ edition. Edited | 
by H. D. Traill. New vols.: Critical and Miscellaneous | 


Essays, Vols. I., I1., and ILL. With photogravure ome, 
Svo, uncut, Charles Scribner’ sSons. Per vol., $1.2 

The Waverley Novels. By Sir Walter Scott. “* Temple sd 
edition. New vols.: The Fair Maid of Perth (2 vols.), 
Anne of Geierstein (2 vols.), The Highland w idow, ( ‘astle 
Dangerous, and Count Robert of Paris. Each with photo- 
gravure frontispiece, 24mo, gilt top. Charles Scribner's 
Sons. Per vol., 80 ets. 

o%~ Tragedies of Seneca: Medea and The Daughters of 

ro re ee — verse, with an Introduction, 
ila Isabel E 12mo, pp. %. Houghton, Mifflin 
Co. 75 eta. 

w ae of Edward Everett Hale. New vol.: Ten Times 
One is Ten, and Other Stories. 12mo, gilt top, uncut, 
pp. 439. Little, Brown, & Co. $1.50 

Plutarch’s Lives. Englished by Sir Thomas North. Vol. IX., 
with photogravure frontispiece, 24mo, gilt top, uneut, 
pp. 333. * Temple Classics."’ Macmillan Co. 50 ets. 


Seribner’s Sons. $1.50. 

Henry Worthington, Idealist. By Margaret Sherwood. 
12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 294. Macmillan Co. $1.50, 
To London Town. By Arthur Morrison. 12mo, gilt top, 

uncut, pp. 208. H.S. Stone & Co. $1.50. 

The House of the Wizard. By M. Imlay Taylor. With 
frontispiece, 12mo, pp. 340. A.C. McClurg & Co. $1.25. 

Well, After All ———. By F. Frankfort Moore. 12mo, uncut, 
pp. 347. Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50. 

Autobiography of a Child. By Hannah Lynch. 12mo, 
uncut, pp. 270. Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.25. 

The Yarn of a Bucko Mate: His Adventures in Two 
Oceans. By Herbert Elliott Hamblen. 12mo, pp. 295. 
Charles Seribner’s Sons. $1.50. 

Square Pegs. By Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney. 12mo, pp. 507. 
Houghton, Mittin & Co. $1.50. 

Blix. By Frank Norris. 12mo, pp. 339, Doubleday & 
McClure Co. $1.25. 

A Bitter Heritage: A Modern Story of Love and Adventure, 
By John Bloundelle-Burton. 12mo, pp. 411. D. Appleton 
& Co. $1.; paper, 50 cts. 

The Barrys. By Shan F. Bullock. 12mo, pp. 422. Double- 
day & McClureCo. $1.25 

The Helpers. By Francis Lynde. 12mo, pp. 420. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $1.50. 

Tales of the Telegraph: The Story of a Telegrapher’s Life 
and Adventures in Railroad, Commercial, and Military 
Work. By Jasper Ewing Brady. Illus., 12mo, pp. 272. 
Doubleday & McClure Co. $1.25. 

The Perils of Josephine. By Lord Ernest Hamilton. 12mo, 
gilt top, uncut, pp. 329. .5. Stone & Co. $1.50. 

The Revolution in Tanner’s Lane. By Mark Rutherford; 
edited by his friend, Reuben Shapcott. 12mo, gilt top, 
pp. 388. Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50. 

A Local Habitation. By Walter Leon or 12mo, 
uncut, pp. 313. Small, one & Co. $1.27 

Stories of the Railroad. By John A. Hill. Tilus., 12mo, 
pp. 297. Doubleday & McClure Co. $1.50. 

He, She, and They: A Faithful Record of the Woful En- 
joyments and Joyful Woes of Him and Her. By Albert 
Lee. Illus., l6mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 141. Harper & 
Brothers. $1. 

King Noanett: A Story of Old Virginia and the Massachn- 
setts Bay. By F. J. Stimson (J.S. of Dale). New edi- 
tion; 12mo, pp. 327. Charles Seribner’s Sons. $1. 

La Strega, and Other Stories, By ‘“ Ouida.”’ With frontis- 
a 12mo, uncut, pp. 288. Philadelphia: Drexel Biddle. 

1.50. 


| The Railstons. By F. Marion Crawford. New edition, two 


volumes in one, 12mo, pp. 676. Maemillan Co. $1. 

A Married Man. Frances Aymar Mathews. 12mo, 
pp. 331. Rand, McXalle & Co. $1.25. 

The Tracy Diamonds. By Mary J. Holmes. 12mo, pp. 390. 
G. W. Dillingham Co. $1.50. 

In Primo: A Story of Facts and Factors. By “* Eniled.” 
12mo, pp. 368. F. H. Revell Co, $1.25. 


| The Tory Maid. By Herbert Baird Stimpson. 16mo, uncut, 


pp. 245. Dodd, Mead & Co. $1. 
The Jamesons. By Mary E. Wilkins. Illus., 24mo, gilt top, 
uncut, pp.177. Doubleday & McClure Co. 50 cts. 
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My Smoking-Room Companions. By William Harvey 
‘xing. Iilus., 12mo, pp. 221. Thomas Whittaker. $1. 
Prince Timoteo. By David Skaats Foster. 12mo, pp. 254. 

F. Tennyson Neely. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 


Tunisia, and the Modern Barbary Pirates. By Herbert 
Vivian, M.A. Illus., awe 8vo, gilt top, uneut, pp. 341. 

, Green, ‘o. $4. 
Sketches in Egypt. Written and illustrated by Charles Dana 
Gibson. 4to, uncut, pp. 115. Doubleday & McClure Co. 


m and the Hollanders. B ae ba : oe 
Illus., 8vo, uncut, pp. 405. Dudd d, Mead 
California and the Californians. By he a , 
Illus.. aan pp. 24. San Francisco: Whitaker & Ray 
° aper 


THEOLOGY AND RELIGION. 


The Doctrine of Saint John: An Essay in Biblical Theol- 
ogy. By Walter Lowrie, M.A. 12mo, pp. 216. Long- 
mans, Green, & Co. $1.50. 

The Life of the Spirit. By Hamilton Wright Mabie. 16mo, 
gilt top, uncut, pp. 361. bee Mead & Co. $1.25. 

God’s Education of Man. By William DeWitt Hyde. 12mo, 
gilt top, uncut, pp. 252. hton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25. 

The Vision of the Madonna. By Grace L. Slocum. With 
frontispiece, 12mo, gilt edges, pp. 23. Thomas Whittaker. 
5O cts 

Christ among the Cattle: ASermon. By Frederic Row- 
ons Marvin. 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 41. New York: 
J. 0. Wright & Co. 


ECONOMIC AND POLITICAL STUDIES. 


The Future of War in ~ Technical, Economic, and Political 
Relations — Ils War Now Impossible ? By L. S. Bloch ; 
trans. by R. C. Long; with a prefatory conversation with 
the author by W. T. Stead. 12mo, uncut, pp. 380. Double- 
day & McClure Co. $2. 

Local Government and State Aid: An Essay on the Effect 
on Local Administration and Finance of the Payment to 
Local —ee of the Proceeds of Certain Imperial 
Taxes. By Sydney J. Chapman, M.A, 12mo, uncut, 
pp. 142. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1. 

The True Basis of Economics; or, The Law of Independ- 
ent and Collective Human Life: Being a Conversation 
between David Starr Jordan and Dr. J. H. Stallard, on 
the Merits of the Doctrine of Henry George. &vo, pp. 130. 
Doubleday & McClure Co. Paper, 50 cts. 


SCIENCE. 

The History of the European Fauna. By R. F. Scharff, 
B.Se. Dlus., 12mo, pp. 364. ‘Contemporary Science 
Series.” Charles Scribner's Sons. $1.50. 

Methods of Knowledge: An Essay in Epistemology. By 
Walter Smith, Ph.D. 12mo, gi ft oan uncut, pp. 340, 
Maemillan Co. $1.25. 

Harper's Scientific Memoirs. New vols.: The Funda- 
mental Laws of Electrolytic Conduction. By Faraday, 
Hittorf, and F. Kohlrausch. Trans. and edited by H. M. 
Goodwin, Ph.D.—The Laws of Gases. By Robert Boyle 
and E. H. Amagat. Trans. and edited ws Barus.— 
The Second Law of Thermodynamics. oS Ge, 
Clausius, and Thomson. Trans. and edited by W 
Magie, Ph.D. Each 12mo. Harper & Brothers. 

Moulds, Mildews, and Mushrooms: A Guide to the Sys- 
tematic Study of the Fungi and Mycetozoa and their Lit- 
erature. By Lucien Marcus Underwood. L)lus. in colors, 
ete., 12mo, pp. 237. Henry Holt & Co. 

The Story of the Living Machine. By H. W. Conn. 
Illus., 24mo, pp. 191. ‘* Library of Useful Stories.”’ D. 
Appleton & Co. 40 ets. 


ARCHITECTURE AND ART. 

The Cathedral Builders: The Story of a Great Masonic 
Guild. By Leader Scott. Lllus., large: Svo, gilt top, uncut, 
pp. 435. Charles Scribner's Sons. q 

Development and Character of Gothic Architecture. 
By Charles Herbert Moore. Second edition, rewritten and 

. Lilus. in photogravure, etc., large Svo, uncut, 
pp. 454. Macmillan Co. $4.50 net. 

Embroidery ; or, The Craft of the ~~ nm fp G. Paul- 
son Townsend. assisted by Louisa F. Pesel and others ; 
with Preface by Walter Crane. Illus., 12mo, pp. 115. 

New York: Truslove, Hanson & Comba. $1.50 net. 





Raphael: A Collection of Fifteen Pictures, with Introduction 
and a Edited by Estelle M. ts 12mo, 
) pp. 9 “. - Pe meas Art Series.”” Houghton, 


BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 


Plantation Pageants. By Joel Chandler Harris. TIlius., 
8vo, pp. 247. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $2. 

The Boy’s Book of ~~ Stories of the Wonders of 
Modern Science. myn Baker. Illus., 8vo, 
pp. 354, Donbledae’, & McClure Co. $2. 

A Child’s Primer of Natural History. Written and illus. 
by Oliver Herford. Oblong 8vo, pp. 95. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $1.25. 

Won by the Sword: A Tale of the Thirty Years’ War. By 
G. A. Henty. Illus., 12mo, pp. 384. es Scribner's 
Sons. $1.50. 

No Surrender! A Tale of the Rising in La Vendée. By 
G. A. Henty. Lllus., 12mo, pp. 345. Charles Soribner’s 
Sons. $1.50. 

A Roving | or, Through the Black Insurrec- 
tion at Hayti. By G. A. Henty. Lllas., 12mo, pp. 373. 
Charles Seubner’ r am, $1.50. 

“Forward March”: A Tale of the Spanish-American by 
By Kirk Munroe. Illus., 12mo, pp. 254. Harper & 
Brothers. $1.25. 

An Undivided Union. By Oliver Optic; completed b 
Edward Stratemeyer. Illus., 12mo, pp. 482. Lee Kf 
Shepard. $1.50. 

We Win: The Life and Adventures of a Young Railroader. 
By Herbert E. Hamblen. LIilus., 8vo, pp. 276. Doubleday 
& McClure Co. $1.50, 

The Heir of Sherburne. B Ansode M. Douglas. 12mo, 
pp. 384. Dodd, Mead & Co. $ 

Midshipman Stuart; or, The t.. . Creiee of the ** Easex"’ 

A Tale of 1812. By Kirk Munroe, Illus., 12mo, pp. 339, 
Charles Scribner’ by $1.25. 

We Four Girls: A Summer Story for Girls. By Mary G. 
Darling. Illus., 12mo, pp. 247. Lee & Shepard, $1.25. 

The House with Sixty Closets: A Christmas —y, ory 
Young Folks and Old Children. Bs Frank Samuel Child. 
Illus., 12mo, pp. 216. Lee & Shepard. $1.25 

The Boys of Scrooby. By Ruth Hall. [llus., 12mo, pp. 315. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50, 

Rupert’s Ambition. By Horati pa Jr. Illus., 12mo, 
pp. 366. Henry T. Coates & Co. 

A Jersey Boy in the Revolution. By ‘Everett T. Tom- 
ay Illus., 12mo, pp. 428. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

1.50. 

Henry in the War; or, The Model Volunteer. = by 3 
O. O. Howard, U.S.A. Lllus., 12mo, pp. 245. & 
Shepard. $1.25. 

Under Otis in the Philippines; or, A Young Officer in the 
Tropics. By Edward | camaeaae Illus., 12mo, pp. 332. 
Lee & Shepard. $1.25 

Legend-Led. By Amy Le Feuvre. 12mo, pp. 240. Dedd, 
Mead & Co. $1. 

Grant Burton, the Runaway; or, The Mishaps of a School- 
boy. Written and illus. by W. Gordon Parker. 12mo, 
pp. 321. Lee & Shepard. $1.25. 

Beck’s Fortune. By Adele E. Thompson. LIllus., 12mo, 
pp. 377. Lee & Shepard. $1.50. 

Nannie’s Happy Childhood. By Caroline Leslie Field. 
Illus., 12mo, pp. 155. Houghton, Mifflin & Co, $1. 
Told under the Cherry Trees. By Grace Le Baron. Illus., 

12mo, pp. 235. Lee & Shepard. $1. 

The Bishop's Shadow. By I. K. Thurston. [llus., 12mo, 
pp. 284. F. H. Revell Co. $1.25. 

To + for Gold; or, The Fortune Hunters of the Yukon. 

By Edward Stratemeyer. Lllus., 12mo, pp. 248. Lee & 
Shepard. $1. 

Under the Cactus Flag: A Story of Life in Mexico. By 
Nora Archibald Smith. Llus., 16mo, pp. 281. Houghton, 

iffin & Co. $1.25. 

Ward Hill at College. By Everett T. Tomlinson. Iilus., 
12mo, pp. 258. Philadelphia: A.J. Rowland. $1.25 

The Woodranger: A Story of the Pioneers of the Debatable 
Grounds. By G. Waldo Browne. Lllus., 12mo, pp. 312. 
L. C. Page & Co. $1. 

Dicky Downy: The Autobiography of a Bird. By Virginia 
Sharpe Patterson ; with Introduction by Hon. John F. 
Lacey, M.C. Illus. in colors, ete., 16mo, pp. 192. Phila- 
delphia: A.J. Rowland. 60 ets. 
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Wee Lucy’s Secret. By Sophie May. Lllus., 16mo, pp. 192. 
Lee & Shepard. 75 cts. 

Harold’s Quests. By John W. T r, A.M. Iilus., 
12mo, pp. 202. ‘* Home Reading Books.” D. Appleton 
& Co. WO cts. net. 

Little King Davie; or, Kings and Priests unto God. By 
Nellie Hellis. LIllus., 12mo, pp. 105. L.C. Page & Co. 
5O cts. 

A Little Daughter of Liberty. By Edith Robinson. Illus., 
12mo, pp. 131. L.C. Page & Co. WO ets. 


EDUCATION.— BOOKS FOR SCHOOL AND 
COLLEGE. 

Organic Education: A Manual for Teachers in Primary 
and Grammar Grades. By Harriet M. Scott, assisted by 
Gertrude Buck, Ph.D. 12mo, pp. 344. “ Heath’s Peda- 
gogical Library.”” D.C. Heath & Co. $1.25. 

Method in Education: A Text-Book for Teachers. By 
Rarie N. Roark, Ph.D. 12mo, pp. 348. American Book Co. 

Euripides’ Hippolytus. Edited by J. E. Harry. Lllus., 
8vo, pp. 175. ‘* College Series of Greek Authors.”” Ginn 
&Co. $1.50. 

Uswahl aus Lutbers Deutschen Schriften. Edited 
by W. H. Carrath, Ph.D. 12mo, pp. 362. Ginn & Co. 

1.10, 

Lehrbuch der Deutschen Sprache: A Practical Course in 
German. By Arnold Werner-Spanhoofd. 12mo, pp. 301. 
D. C. Heath & Co. $1. 

Essentials of Latin. By Benjamin W. Mitchell, Ph.D. 12mo, 
pp. 325. Philadelphia: Eldredge & Brother. $1. 

Solid Geometry. By G. A. Wentworth. Revised edition ; 
12mo, pp. 469. Ginn & Co. 85 cts. 

A Course in Argumentative Writing. By Gertrude Buck, 
Ph.D. 12mo, pp. 206. Henry Holt & Co. 80 cts. 

Laboratory Exercises, with Outlines for the Study of 
Chemistry. By H. H. Nicholson and Samuel Avery. 
Illus., 12mo, pp. 134. Henry Holt & Co. 60 ets. 

Longmans’ Illustrated First Conversational French 
Reader. By T. H. Bentenshaw, B.A. 12mo, pp. 174. 
Longmans, Green, & Co. 50 cts. 

Episodes from Dumas’s Les Deux Rois. Edited by 
F. H. Hewitt, M.A. 24mo, pp. 108. Longmans, Green, 
& Co. 40 cts. 

Topical Studies in American History. By John G. Allen. 
New edition, revised. 12mo, pp. 93. Macmillan Co. 40 cts. 

Graded Literature Readers. Edited by Harry Pratt 
Judson, LL.D., and Ida C, Bender. First book ; illus. in 
colors, ete., 12mo, pp. 128. Maynard, Merrill & Co. 

Longmans’ lllustrated First Latin Reading-Book and 
Grammar. By H. R. Heatley, M.A. 12mo, pp. 88. 

, Green, & Co. 40 cts. 

Child Life: A First Reader. By Etta Austin Blaisdell and 
Mary Frances Blaisdell. Illus. in colors, ete., 8vo, pp. 127. 
Macmillan Co. 25 ets. 

Barnes’s National Vertical Penmanship. In 6 books; 
8vo. American Book Co. 

The High School Hymnal. By Irving Emerson. 8vo, 
pp. 175. D.C. Heath & Co. 35 ets. 

La Cigale chez les Fourmis. Par Legouvé et Labiche; 
edited by Thomas J. Farrar, M.A. 12mo, pp. 56. Amer- 
ican Book Co. 25 cts. 





STORY-WRITERS, Biographers, Historians, Poets — Do 

you desire the honest criticism of your 

book, or its skilled revision and correction, or advice as to publication ? 

hb work, said George William Curtis, is“ done as it should be by The 

Easy Chair's friend and fellow laborer in letters, Dr. Titus M. Coan.” 

Terms by agreement. Send for circular D, or forward your book or MB. 
to the New York Bureau of Revision, 70 Fifth Ave., New York. 


JUST PUBLISHED: 
SOURCE BOOK of the GERMAN RENAISSANCE 


Containing selections translated from the works of Wimpheling, Agri- 
cola, Reuchlin, Von Hutter, and Erasmus; specimens of the letters of 





obscure men and extracts from the autobiographies of Johannes Butz- | 


bach and Thomas Platter, noted educators of the Sixteenth Century. 

Cloth, $1.00; companion vol., Source Book of Italian Renaissance, $1.00. 
Department of History, University of Pennsylvania, 

Please mention The Dial. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


RARE BOOKS 10.90, VoLUMEs IN stock 


Send for Catalogue. 
JOSEPH McDONOUGH, “ YE OLDE BOOKE MAN,” 
53 Stare Sraeer, Atsany, N. Y. 


[ Oct. 16, 


BOOK CATALOGUE FREE. Lowest 
OLD . op ng TE Antiquarian 
OLD MAGAZINES. between State & Wabash, Crneane’ 


BOOK First Editions of American Authors ; Encyclopedias 

and Subscription Books; Works relating to the Civil) 
War; Odd Numbers and Sets of the Standard Maga- 
zines. Send for Catalogue No. 3, just issued. Established for over a 
quarter of a century. 


FRANK W. BIRD, 58 Cornhill, Boston. 
OLD BOOKS! Any obtainable BOOK, PAMPHLET, 
or PERIODICAL supplied. 
Libraries, or small lota of Books bought outright or sold on commission. 
H. H. TIMBY (Book Hunter), 





P. O. Box 927. Conneact, On10. 
BOO WHEN CALLING, PLEASE ASK FOR 
a MR. GRANT. 
A WHENEVER YOU NEED A BOOK, 
LIBERAL Address MR. GRANT. 


Before buying Boos, write for quotations. An 
DISCOUNTS assortment of catalogues, and special slips of 
books at reduced prices, will be sent for a ten-cent stamp. 


F. E. GRANT, Books, * "sew Yona" 


Mention this advertisement and receive a discount. 


RARE OLD BOOKS, MANUSCRIPTS, AND PRINTS 
Early Books and Maps on America. 
About 70,000 Portraits. Catalogues free on application. 
Munich, Bavaria, Karl Str. 10. 
JACQUES ROSENTHAL, Dealer in Old Books and Prints. 
BOOKS All Out-of-Print Books supplied, no matter on what 
subject. Acknowledged the world over as the most expert 
book-finders extant. Please state wants. BAKER'S GREAT BOOK- 
SHOP, 14-16 John Bright Street, Binurnenam, ENoLanp. 


WILLIAM DAWSON & SONS, Ltd. 
(Eatablished 1809) 

Cannon House, Bream’s Buildings, London, England. 
Branches: Cannon Street, Craven Street, Cardiff, 
Exeter, and Leicester. 

EXPORT NEWS AGENTS AND BOOKSELLERS 
Supply the trade with all Newspapers, Magazines, Books, etc. 


Arrangements can be made for shipping through our New York Agent. 


ONVERSATIONAL FRENCH — Each Livraison, complete in 
itself, 10c. Mainly for American Teachers. Prizes for especial excel- 
lence. “ Eminently practical, and taxing little more than the usual 
capacity and patiencejof teachers."’ E. ROTH, 1135 Pine St., Pura., Pa. 


L’ECHO DE LA SEMAINE. 
Revue Littéraire et Mondaine, Paraissant le Samedi. 
Abonnement, $2.00 par an. 175 Tremont Street, Bostox, Mass. 
Numéro specimen envoyé sur demande. 


Stupy AND PRACTICE OF FRENCH IN SCHOOL. In three 
Parts. By L. C. BONAME, 258 8. 16th St., Philadelphia, Pa. A care- 
fully graded course, meeting requirements for entrance examination at 
college. Practice in conversation and thorough drill in Pronunciation 
and Grammar. — From Education (Boston): “* A well made series.” 


Readers of French desiring good literature will take pleas- 
ure in reading our ROMANS CHOISIS SERIES, 60 cts. per 
vol. in paper and 85 cents in cloth ; and CONTES CHOISIS 
SERIES, 25 cents per vol. Each a masterpiece and by a well- 
known author. Lists sent on application. Also complete cata- 
logue of all French and other Foreign books when desired. 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 


Nos. 851 and 853 Sixth Ave. (cor. 48th St.), New York. 


ASK YOUR DEALER TO SHOW YOU 


“MARY CAMERON.” 


‘A charming story —one that warms the heart.’ — The 
Chicago Inter Ocean. 


Pages 228, Cloth and Gilt. Price, $1.00. 


Benj. H. Sanborn & Co., Publishers, 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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EZEKIEL’S SIN. A Cornish Romance. 
By H. H. PEARCE, 


Author of “ Eli’s Daughter,” “ Inconsequent Lives,” ete. 
New illustrated edition, small 8vo, $1.25. 


“Ezekiel Traveskis was an honest man, tempted beyond 
his strength through his love for his daughter. The story of 
his struggle with his conscience and his remorse is most touch- 
ingly and pathetically described.”’ 

“Mr. Pearce has done for the Cornish coast what Hamlin 
Garland has done for the West, Thomas Nelson Page for the 
South, and Miss Wilkins for New England. He deserves to 
be read by all Americans as well as the English-speaking 
people in the four corners of the earth.’”’—The Times-Union. 

“A strong story. The scenery is new, as the story is a 
Cornish romance. The writer tells of humble folk, seafaring 

Je, as rough as their coast ; buat the tale is a powerful one. 
The book should go beside Hall Caine’s tragedies of fisher- 
folk.” —Buffalo Express. 

“ There is excellent and most sympathetic writing in every 
chapter.”"— The Bookman. 

“*Ezekiel’s Sin’ is the best novel this year.’’— Musical 
Courter. 

What the English critics say of Ezexrev’s Sin. 

“ Cornwall is fortunate in having an interpreter of its life 
so capable of understanding its spirit and of rendering some- 
thing of its rugged external beauty. He has a high ideal of 
form and expression, and the book is full of delightful 
pictures of the sea, the lonely life of the fishermen, and the 
sparse dwellers of the coast.'’— The Sketch. 

“Mr. Pearce can portray character with remarkable clear- 
ness and power, and he has the fortunate gift of being able 
to bring home intimately to his readers the sights and sounds 
of nature. The samen of the stormy Cornish coast suf- 
fuses the whole of this book.’’— The Scotsman. 


J. F. TAYLOR & CO., 


Nos. 5 and 7 East Sixteenth Street, New York. 


BOOKBINDING, i 
PLAIN AND ARTISTIC, 
in all varieties of leather, at moderate prices. 
HENRY BLACKWELL, 


56 UNIVERSITY PLACE, NEW YORK. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS 


POR GENERAL WRITING, Nos. 404, 332, 604 E. F., 601 E. F., 1044. 
FOR FINE WRITING, Nos. 303 and 170 (Ladies’ Pen), No. 1. 
FOR SCHOOL USE, Nos. 404, 303, 604 E. F., 1047, and 
FOR VERTICAL WRITING, 1045, 1046, 1065, 1066, 1067. 
FOR ARTISTIC USE in fine drawings, Nos. 659 (Crow Quill), 290, 
291, 837, 850, and 1000. 
Other Styles to suit all hands. Gold Medals at Paris Exposition, 
1878 and 1889, and the Award at Chicago, 1895. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, New Yorx. 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR 


STANDA RD 100 pages (25 sheet) quires 
Short count quires. 
BLANK BOOKS assoLuTELy FAIR. 
HONEST GOODS — FULL COUNT— FAIR PRICES 


Manufactured for the Trade by 
BOORUM & PEASE COMPANY, 101-103 Duane 8t., New York. 


LIBRARIES. 


We solicit correspondence with book-buyers for private and 
other Libraries, and desire to submit figures on proposed lists. 
Our recently revised topically arranged Library List (mailed 
gratis on application) will be found useful by those selecting 
titles. as 

THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 
Wholesale Books, 5 & 7 East 16th St., New York. 
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LIGHT FROM THE EAST; 


Or, The Witness of the Monuments. 


By Rev. C. J. BALL, M.A., Member of the Council of Bib- 
lical Archeology. With 12 illustrations in colors, and 13 
collotypes, all full-page, and over 250 illustrations in the 
text, many of which are original with this book. Small 4to, 
cloth, gilt edges, $6.00. 

This comprehensive work furnishes the chief results of recent Ori- 
ental h and di y. It brings together for the first time, 
within the compass of a handy volume, alarge number of cuneiform and 
other texts and translations, also reproducti of hundred 
of Babylonian, Egyptian, Assyrian, North Syrian, and Pheenician anti- 
quities. Translations of ancient texts made specially for this work 
contain many suggestive references to the Old Testament. 








NEW HANDY VOLUME 


SHAKESPEARE. 


Each Play in a Volume, with Glossary of Words and Phrases. 
39 Volumes in a case. The complete set in case measures 
only 10% by 3% by 5% inches. A Da.nry, and in fact as 
well as in name, a Hanpy-Votume Set. Cloth, limp, red 
edges, in cloth case, to match, $10.00; Venetian, limp, 
round corners, gilt edges, in case to match, $20.00, 


HANDY VOLUME 


DICTIONARIES. 


The E. F. G. Series. Up to Date! Convenient! Reliable! 
With the Pronunciations Printed in Full. Under the Gen- 
eral Editorship of G, F. Barwick, of the British Museum. 
Four Compact Volumes. Size 4 by 2% inches. 





English French German Italian 
Language. and English. and English. and English. 
Compiled by By By By 

E. H. Trustove. A. Menpet. J. B. Cross. EK. Sroxes. 
PRICES: 
( ENGLIsH. Frencu, Geaman, AND ITALIAN. 
Single vols. } Cloth, .50 Cloth, -75 each. 
Leather, $1.00 Leather, $1.00 “ 
{ Buetsen, Frencu, German. All 4 vols. 
Sets, in Cases to Match Cloth, $2.00 $3.00 
Leather, 3.00 4.00 


THE CHILDREN’S POPULAR 


ANNUAL SUNDAY vol. for 1900. 


Illuminated board covers, $1.25; cloth, illuminated sides, 
gilt edges, $2.00. 

A book of delightful stories and poetry for old and young. 
All new matter, with two hundred and fifty original illus- 
trations. 

SUNDAY is not one of the many Annuals made up of old 
ar Ang and retold stories. SUNDAY is an original pub- 
ication. 


A Charming and Dainty Edition of Select 
Fables from 


LA FONTAINE. 


Adapted from the translation of Exizvr Wricut for the 
use of the young. Illustrated by M. B. De Monvel. Ob- 
long 4to, cloth, illuminated side, $2.50. 


E. & J. B. YOUNG & CO., 


7 and 9 West Eighteenth Street, New York. 
ecm | 
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With Nansen in the North. 
By Lieut. Hsatmar JOHANSEN. Profusely illus- 
trated. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 32.00. 


“I wish it were ible to quote as much from the 
volume as | should like to print of it, as it is all very 
interesting.’’— Boston Times. 


International Scientific Series. 


On Buds and Stipules. 


By Sir Joun Lussock. Illustrated. Some plates in | 


color. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 

Seismology. 
By Joun Miiye, F.R.S. With 53 Diagrams and 
Pictures. Crown 8vo, 32.00. 


A Series of Arthurian Legends unrepresented 
in Malory’s Morte d’ Arthur. 


1. Sir Gawain and the Green 
Knight. 
Modern English translation by Jesse L. Weston. 
Hand-made paper. Specially designed title-page 
and chapter headings. Minuscule 4to, cloth, gilt 
top, 75 cents. 


2. Tristan and Iseult. 
In two vols., title page in red and black, 31.50 set. 
This is the version from which Wagner obtained 
his “ Tristan and Isolde.” 


Nights With an Old Gunner. 


By C. J. Cornisn. Beautifully illustrated. Cloth 
gilt, $1.75. 


Songs for the Children, with Pic- 


tures for them in Black and 
White. 


Bound in linen. 
edges, $1.25. 


Adventures in Wallypugland. 
By G. E. Farrow. Quaintly illastrated with 56 
drawings by Alan Wright. Crown 8vo, richly 
bound, gilt edges, $1.75. 


Crown 4to, decorated covers, gilt 


Napoleon’s Invasion of Russia. 
By Herrerorp B. Grorce, F.R.G.S., author of 
“ Battles of British History.” With 2 maps and 5 
Plans. Demy 8vo, $4.00. 


The main purpose of the book is to present a full and 
clear account of the greatest and most disastrous military 
undertaking in history. 


Lockhart’s Advance Through 
Tireh. 


By Capt. L. J. Saapwett. With 2 Maps and 7 
full-page Illustrations from photos. Demy 8vo, 
33.00. 


A History of Scottish Vernacular. 
Form Earliest Times to the close of the 18th Cen- 
tury. By T. F. HENDERSON, co-editor with W. E. 
Henry. Crown 8vo, $2.25. 


Memoirs of the Sidney Family. 
By Parip Stoney. Illustrated. Small demy 8vo, 
$3.50. The story of a famous race. 


Nelson and His Times. 
By Rear-Admiral Lord Cuas. Beresrorp and H. 
W. Wirson. With 448 illustrations, frontispiece 
in color. Imperial 4to, cloth gilt, gilt edges, $3.00. 


Scottish History from Contemporary Writers. 


1. In the Days of James IV. 
Edited by G. Gregory Smrrn, M.A. Illustrated. 
Royal 18mo, cloth gilt, 75 cents. 


2. Mary Queen of Scots. 
Edited by Rost. 8. Rarr, Oxford University. Illus- 
trated. Royal 18mo. Cloth gilt, gilt top, $1.25. 


The Comic Histories of England 


and Rome. 
By G. A. 4Becxetr. Illustrated by Joun Leecu. 
With 30 hand-colored steel engravings and 300 
other illustrations. In 3 medium 8vo vols., in a 
large old-faced type with full margins, $3.50 net 
per vol. 


A NEW EDITION OF FRANK E. SMEDLEY’S NOVELS. 


CONTAINING ALL THE ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS 
REPRINTED FROM THE ORIGINAL STEEL PLATES. 


FRANK FAIRLEGH. 
LEWIS ARUNDEL. 


With 30 etchings by Grorce CruiksHank. 
With 42 etehings by Puiz. 
HARRY COVERDALE’S COURTSHIP. 


Three vols. printed from new type on a light laid paper. 


With 30 etchings by Putz. 
Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, $3.50 net per vol. 


NEW AMSTERDAM BOOK COMPANY, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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Rare and Valuable Collection of 
Books at Auction. 


MONDAY, OCTOBER 23, 
And following days, we sell a Catalogue of over 


1000 Numbers 
RARE, SCARCE, and VALUABLE BOOKS. 


Esop’s Fables, first edition, over 100 illustrations. 
Antiquarian Reportory, 100 portraits, 4 vols. 
Art Journal, 1857-1878. 22 vols., fine set. 
The Ingoldsby Legends, 3 vols., scarce. 
Bell’s British Poets, 110 vols. 
Briton’s Picturesque Antiquities, fine copy. 
Buccaneers of America, 1684. 
Cabot’s Memoirs. 
Books of Travel, Costumes, ete. Cruikshankiana. 
First Editions of 
DICKENS, GEORGE ELIOT, THACKERAY, 
SCOTT, and others. THE DRAMA, 
Dryden’s Works. 
European Scenery. Harleian’s Miscellany, 10 vols, 
Hogarth’s Engravings. 
Masterpieces of Early Printing. 
Many Books on Ireland and Irish History. 
Lodge's Portraits, 12 vols. 
Macaulay’s (Lord) Works. 


MACKLIN’S BIBLE, 6é vols., the finest Bible ever issued, 
cost $400.00. 


Old Maps of America. 
MUSEE FRANCAIS, 4 massive vols. 
Napoleon and French Revolution. 


TENNYSON’S WORKS. Many first editions and finely 
illustrated 


The Classics. Voltaire illustrated. 


And many other exceedingly scarce and valuable Books, not 
to be found in regular sales. 


Catalogues ready — can be had on application. 


Williams, Barker & Severn, 
186 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


RENTANO’S 
MONTHLY £ 
OOKS @ BULLETIN £ 


AT POPULAR PRICES 
218 WABASH AVENUE 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 




















WEDDING INVITATIONS 


and Announcements. 
ENGRAVED CALLING CARDS, 
DIE-STAMPED MONOGRAM PAPER. 


Latest Styles — Finest Papers. Send for samples 
and prices. 


P. F. PETTIBONE & CO., 
No. 48 Jackson Boulevard, . . . CHICAGO. 








A. C. McClurg & Co.’s 
New Publications. 


THE HOUSE OF THE WIZARD. 
By M. Iutay Taywor, author of *‘On the Red Staircase,” “‘An 
mperial Lover,” ** A Yankee Volunteer.”’ 12mo. $1.25. 
A story of life in England in _s Sage VIIL."s time. Readers 


will find this a strong wm bee Evy Le scene. The 
main interest is furnished by the love nary of Betty, Carew, maid-of- 


honor to two u Queens, and the court life of the period is boldly 
and vividly —_- 


A GENERAL SURVEY OF AMERICAN 
LITERATURE. 
By Mary Fisner, author of * A Om of French Critics.”’ 
Gilt top, deckle edges. 12mo0. $1.50. 
The work is critical and bi It bogine with an estimate 


of our national literature as a whole, and its scope includes the entire 
field of American polite literature. 


THE DEAR IRISH GIRL. 
By KatHarine Tynan. 12mo. $1.50. 
i in which the certral is bred, 

some oe n the cer’ figure is a gently win- 

“It has delightful bits of character, quaint pictures of and 
people, the true Irish atmosphere of sunny innocence and quick mirth- 
fulness, the social ease and snsouciance, the ready humor which is not 
to be analyzed —all the characteristics we look for are there.”"— The 
World (landen, Eng. ). 

The Young Kentuckians Series. 
ON GENERAL THOMAS’S STAFF. 


By Byron A. Dunn, author of ‘General Nelson's Scout.’’ 

Illustrated. 12mo. $1.25. 

This story of the Civil War continues the adventures of Fred 
Shackelford, the gallant young Kentucky hero of “* General Nelson's 
Scout."’ In an historically accurate framework it sets forth a moving 
story of daring actions ont hairbreadth escapes which will delight the the 
youthful reader. 


THE CITY OF DREADFUL NIGHT AND 
OTHER POEMS. 
Being a Selection from the Poetical Works of James THom- 
SON. 1l6mo, gilt top, uneut som. 8 «>t 
This handsome little volume cotane ae 


by Bertram Dobell, a personal friend and amy 
longest being the celebrated descriptive poem ‘‘ The City of itu 


Night.” 
THOSE DALE GIRLS. 
By Frances Weston Carruts. Illustrated. 12mo. $1.25. 
“A healthy and obviously Sit love "Dale a story which any gir 


might be the better for read ris’ brings to our 
the ‘ Little Women ’ of Miss Bookman. 


THE BEE PEOPLE. 

By MARGARET W. Moruey, author of ‘A Song of Life,” 
and * Life and Love.” With many illustrations by the 
author. 12mo. $1.25. 

“It is a charming, instructive book. The relation between the 
bees and the fiowers, and the service they render each other, is most 
clearly and delightfully explained.""— The Outlook, New York. 





NOW IN PRESS. 
TALES OF AN OLD CHATEAU. 

By Marcuenire Bovvysr, author of ** Sweet William,” “* My 
Lady,” etc. Lllustrated by Heten MairLanp ARM- 
STRONG. l6mo. $1.25. 

JUDEA: From Cyrus to Titus, 537 B.C.—-70 A.D. 

By EvizanpeTa WorMELEY Latimer, author of “ France in 
the 19th Century,’’ “Spain in the 19th Century,”’ ete 


8vo. $2.50. 
THE HONEY-MAKERS. 
By MARGARET W. Morey, author of “ A Song of Life,”’ 
Life and Love.”’ With many illustrations by the author. 
12mo. $1.50. 
MOMENTS WITH ART. 
Short Selections in Prose and Verse for Lovers of Art. Col- 
lected and arranged by J. E. P. D. 16mo, ilt top, deckle 
edges, uniform with ** Musical Moments,”’ $1.00. 


For sale by bookuliers generally, or willbe sent postpaid on 
receipt of price by the publishers, 


A. C. McCLURG & CO., Chicago. 
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; THE FINE ARTS BUILDING 


DIAL 





[Oct. 16, 








CHARLES C. CURTISS, Director. 
Nos. 203-205 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago. 
For the accommodation of Artistic, Literary, and Educational interests exclusively. 


NOW OCCUPIED IN PART BY 


The Caxton Club, The Fortnightly Club, The University of Chicago Teachers’ College and 
Trustees’ Rooms, The Central Art Association, etc. 





W. IrRvING WAY 
Lectures on 
The Binding and Decoration of Books. 


Correspondence from Clubs solicited. 
Room 940 Fine Arts Building (203 Michigan Boul.), CHICAGO. 


THE DIAL PRESS, 

Fine Arts Building (203 Michigan Boulevard), Chicago. 
Tasteful and Correct Typograpby 
and Strictly High-grade Printing 
ONLY. 


An extended experience in all the practical details of the 
printing art, both on the literary and mechanical sides, jus- 


tifies the guarantee of satisfactory results to all in need of | 


such services. 








SECOND SEASON of the 


CASTLE SQUARE OPERA CO., 


IN ENGLISH OPERA 


AT THE STUDEBAKER, CHICAGO. 
MONDAY, OCTOBER 16, 


VERDI'S RIGOLETTO. 


MONDAY, OCTOBER 23: ....... tOLANTHE. 
Regular Subscribers ay have the same seats reserved every 
week, without extra charge, by making 
application at the box office. There is no liability or condition attached 
to this, except that the seats must be taken and paid for at least one 
week in advance. 








NOTE THESE PRICES: 
Night, 25c., 50c., 75c., $1; Boxes (seating 4 and 6), $2, $4, $5. 
Wednesday Matinee, 25c., 50c.; Boxes, $2, $3, $4. 
Saturday Matinee, 25c., 50c., 75c.; Boxes, $2, $3, $4. 





™ SINGER .. 


a Automatic. 


Best. 


HAS MOST ROOM UNDER ARM. 
NO TENSIONS TO ADJUST. 
Absolutely the Simplest, Lightest-Running, Best-Constructed, 
Strongest Chain-Stitch Sewing- Machine ever invented. 
Has neither shuttle nor bobbin. 
Always ready when needle is threaded. 


THE SINGER CABINET-TABLE. 

This table is furnished in either oak or walnut, as 
desired, and is the acme of perfection in convenience, 
simple ingenuity of arrangement, and thoroughness of 
workmanship. The machine-head is hinged, so that it 
can be folded down below the table against a bent-wood 





shield that fully protects the dress of the operator and | 
the floor from all droppings of oil, lint, ete. By this | 
device the machine is thoroughly protected from dust, | 


and the stand forms an ornamental and useful table 


that is fitting and appropriate to any home. The hinged | 


extension-leaf covering the machine when down is folded 
back when it is raised, thus making a table-top measur- 
ing 40 inches in length by 16 in width, affording ample 
room for the work. 


The Singer Manufacturing Co. (incorporates) 


Operating the Largest and Best-Organized Factories in 
the World for the Manufacture of Sewing-Machines. 


Offices in Every City in the World. 


SILENCE! 


The No. 2 Hammond Type- 
writer is not noiseless, but it is 
more nearly so than others. A 
dozen working in an office will 
not disturb you. 

This is one of several reasons 
why the Hammond has been 
adopted for use in the Public 
Schools of Chicago; let us send 
you our catalogue containing 
more of them. The new Ham- 
mond is worth investigating 
and investigation you 
nothing except your time in 
sending address to 


costs 


|The Hammond Typewriter Co., 
141 Monroe St., Chicago. 





ESTABLISHED 1860. 


¥. E. MARTINE'S 
- DANCING ACADEMIES. 


Oldest, Largest, and Most Elegant 
in America. 


The Forticth Annual Session . . . 


. 1899-1900, 
COMMENCES : 

West Side : 105 California Avenue October 5 
Near Madison 8t. 

North Side : 333 Hampden Court October 2 

South Side : ‘Rosalte Hall October 11 


57th St. and Jefferson Ave. 





Scholars may enter at any time during the season. 
Private Lessons, by appointment, given at any hour not 
occupied by the regular classes. Private Classes may 
be formed at any of the Academies. 

Special attention given to private classes at semina- 
ries and private residences. 

Lady Teachers will assist at all classes. 

Address, for catalogue and terms, 


J. E. MARTINE, 
333 Hampden Court, Cuicaco. 





BRUSH & PENCIL 
“uscazse or te ARTS €? CRAFTS 


A RTICLES of current artistic interest in all branches. 
‘ Essentially American in spirit. The recognized 
exponent of artistic progress. Beautiful reproductions ot 
the latest and best works of Americans. Notes of the 
prominent exhibitions. Comments and criticism. 

The Burbank series of Indian portraits in colors will 
be continued. The new series of American Historical 
color prints commenced in the January issue. 

Subscription price $2.50 per year, single numbers 
25 cents, Send for sample copy. 








THE ARTS @ CRAFTS PUBLISHING CO. 
1614 Marquerre Burtpine...Cuicaco 


THE BURTON SOCIETY is printing, for dis- 
tribution among its members, an illustrated 
facsimile of ibe First Edition of 


BURTON’S ARABIAN NIGHTS. 


Absolutely Unabridged. 


In 16 volumes, Royal 8vo. Two volumes now 
ready. Vol. Ill., Oct. 1. Subsequent volumes 
to follow at intervals of six weeks. Full par- 
ticulars, etc., upon application. 


THE BURTON SOCIETY, 
22 Barth Block, Denver, Colo. 








HOMESEEKERS 
EXCURSIONS 


On September 5 and 19, and October 3 
and 17, 1899, the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul Railway will sell round-trip 
excursion tickets (good for twenty-one 
days) to a great many points in South 
and North Dakota and other Western 
and Southwestern states, at practically 
one fare for the round-trip. Take a 
trip West and see what an amount of 
good land can be purchased for very 
little money. Further information as 
to rates, routes, prices of farm land, 
etc., may be obtained on application to 


GEO. H. HEAFFORD, 
Gen’l Pass. Agent, 


Old Colony Building, CuIcaco. 





Big Four Route 
CHICAGO ae 


Indianapolis, Cincinnati, 
Louisville, 


AND ALL POINTS 


South and Southeast. 


J. C. TUCKER, G.N. A., 
No. 234 South Clark Street, - - CHICAGO. 





St. Paul, Minneapolis, 
Ashland, Duluth, 


Are quickly and easily reached via Wisconsin 
Central Railway. Two modern trains leave 
Chicago daily for the above named cities, pass- 
ing through the principal cities of Wisconsin 
en route. Apply to your nearest ticket agent 
for further information. 





Jas. C. Ponp, Gen. Pass. Agt., 


Mitwavkeg, Wis. 
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ENGLISH, FRENCH, LATIN 





By Robert Herrick, A.B., 
Assistant Professor of 
English, and Lindsay 
Todd Damon, A.B., 
Instructor in English, the 
University of Chicago. 

OUTLINE. 

Part I. is a study in expression itself; choice of 
subject; selection of material; titles; development; 
vocabulary and the mechanics of the sentence and 
paragraph. 

Part II. considers the various elements of Usage, 
including chapters on Improprieties and miscellaneous 
errors. 

Part III. is devoted to diction, and takes up the 
consideration of the allied subjects of Diffuseness, 


Composition 
and Rhetoric 
for Schools. 


Tautology, Redundancy, ete., illustrated by a variety | 


of helpful exercises. 


Part IV. treats of the rhetorical laws of the sen- 


tence and of the paragraph. 
Part V. treats of the structure of the whole com- 

position, the various kinds of composition, and of lit- 

erary laws. 

Cloth, 476 pages, with full Index and 

Synopsis for Review. Copies will be 

mailed on receipt of the price, $1.00. 


Elements By André Béziat de> 
Bordes, Ph.D., Profes- | 


of sor of Modern Language, 
French. Kalamazoo College, Kal- 
amazoo, Mich. 

It gives in as simple a 
manner as possible the “elements” of French. The 
process of selection has been carried on with extreme 
care in order to eliminate only those things not essen- 
tial, and at the same time to avoid complexity of 
details and dryness of technicality, while giving all the 
technicality necessary to understand the mechanism of 
the language. 


Cloth. Price, $1.00. 


. By H. W. Johnston, 
Latin Ph.D., of The Indiana 
P University. 

Manuscripts. 7. hook treats of the 
History of the Manuscripts; 
the Science of Paleography 
and the Science of Criticism. Sixteen large plates, 
folded in, present facsimile pages of early manuscripts 
of Vergil, Cicero, Terence, Cesar, Sallust, Catullus, 

and Horace, and these are minutely described. 
Quarto, Art Linen Cloth, with Illustrations 


and Facsimile Plates. Price, $2.25 net. 


Lake Under the editorial super- 

P vision of Lindsay Todd 

English Damon, A.B., Instruc- 

Classics. tor in English in the 
University of Chicago. 


This Series of Books will Appeal to Teachers — 

First: Because of the neat cloth binding, beautiful 
printing from new type, extra paper, and the general 
book-like character of the series. 

Seconp: Because the text in each case is that 
adopted by the best critics. 

Turrp: Because of the excellent Introductions and 
critical comment of the editors. 

FourtH: Because of the helpful Notes and their 
scholarly arrangement (chiefly in the form of glos- 
saries). 

Firta: Because the prices, for the character of the 
books, are lower than those of any other series. 





“*Judicious’ seems to be the word which best 
characterizes the editing of the whole series; the stu- 


| dent is not lost in a perfect tangle of notes, nor is he 


ever left without help where help is needed.”——B. A. 
Heydrick, Department of English, State Normal School, 
Millersville, Pa. 


Send for complete list with prices. 


Notes on By Renée de Poyen- 
Bellisie, Ph.D., In- 
the French structor in Romance 
Verb. Philology, the University 

of Chicago. 
The author has given the 


| results of his own experiments during years of suc- 


cessful teaching of the French language. The book 
gives his own method of presentation of the verb, and 
it will be found an ingenious help to teachers and 
students. It will promote thoroughness, and will 
economize the student’s time and effort. 


Postpaid, 35 cts. 


i By H. W. Johnston, 
Metrical Ph.D., of The Indiana 
Licenses of 


University. 

Vergil. Every irregular verse 
scanned in full with ictus 
marked. Complete collec- 

tions of examples illustrating Hiatus, Systole, Diastole, 

Hardening, Synizesis, Varying Quantities in the Same 

Word and before Mute and Liquid Tmesis, Hyper- 

metrical Verses, ete. 

Quarto. Heavy Paper. Unique Binding. 
Two Full Indexes. 50 cts. 








SCOTT, FORESMAN & COMPANY, Publishers, Chicago 





THE DIAL PRESS, CHICAGO. 





